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The  picture  this  month  shows 
a  section  of  the  great  Sunday 
School  chorus,  which  will  ap- 
pear on  the  program  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
conference,  Sunday  evening, 
April  8. 

Sunday  School  workers  who 
attended  the  two  Centennial 
conferences  in  1949  will  remem- 
ber the  five-hundred-voice  cho- 
rus that  provided  the  singing 
on  each  of  those  occasions. 
Most  of  the  present  group  were 
among  the  singers  of  two  years 
ago. 

The  director  of  the  chorus  is 
Elder  Vernon  J.  LeeMaster,  of 
the  Sunday  School  General 
Board.  See  page  77  for  addi- 
tional information  about  the 
Sunday  School  chorus. 
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EDITORIAL 


Jn  most  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  spring 
planting  should  begin  in  March.  In  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere  and  the  Tropics  planting  time 
will  vary  with  temperature  and  rainfall  as  it  does, 
to  some  extent,  in  northern  regions. 

Food  production  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
farmers  only.  Everyone  who  has  available  land 
and  water,  where  needed,  should  study  how  to 
make  these  resources  most  productive  of  the 
most  needed  foods.  In  this  war-ridden  world, 
the  kinds  of  foods  necessary  for  the  armed  forces 
should  be  used  sparingly  by  civilians.  Men 
engaged  in  hard  physical  labor  should,  of  course, 
be  supphed  with  ample  food  energy;  if  they 
are  not  production  falls  off.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  diet  of  women 
during  periods  given  to  child  bearing.  It  is 
doubly  important  that  abundance  of  the  right 
kinds  of  food  be  produced  for  the  children  of  all 
ages,  from  birth, to  maturity.  This  calls  for 
a  wider  distribution  of  information  as  to  food 
values  and  their  proper  uses  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  proper  function  of  schools 
and  other  government  agencies  to  supply  this  in- 
formation. Parents  and  parents-to-be  fall  short 
of  their  moral  and  rehgious  obligations  if  they 
fail  to  get  this  information.  It  may  be  obtained 
free,  or  at  nominal  cost,  from  government  agen- 
cies, local  or  national.  * 

Generally  it  requires  more  land  and  other 
natural  resources  to  produce  meat  than  other 
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Food  Production  for  a  Starving  World 

food,  including  meat  substitutes.  Peanuts  and 
soya  beans  are  notable  examples  of  this.  These 
foods  require  the  right  kind  of  processing  to 
make  them  easily  digestible  and  palatable.  This 
is  now  being  done  and  can  be  greatly  extended 
with  profit.    ' 

Milhons  of  people  have  suffered  for  want  of 
fat  in  their  diet.  This  can  be  supplied  amply 
from  vegetable  and  animal  products.  Second 
grade  meat  can  also  be  supplied  from  slaughter 
of  domestic  animals  that  have  passed  the  age 
of  economic  production.  This  applies  also  to 
some  individual  cows  and  hens  that  can  never 
attain  this  stage  of  productivity.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  proper  business  of  intelligent  farm- 
ers and  other  hve  stock  managers. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  masses  of  adult  consumers  to  cultivate 
an  appetite  for  the  lean  meat  of  the  animals  that 
have  passed  the  retiring  age. 

Cooks  should  not  retire  without  having  served 
successfully  in  making  these  second  or  third 
grade  meats  tender  and  attractive  as  well  as 
nutritious.  It  can  be  done. 

Last  of  all,  adults  should  so  restrain  their  ap- 
petites that  they  will  not  accumulate  excessive 
layers  of  fat— an  effective  way  of  jeopardizing 
their  health  and  shortening  their  lives. 

^    —Milton  Bennion. 

"This  issue  contains  an  article  on  "Mating  the  Most  of  Chir  Present- 
day  Food  Supply,"  by  Dr.  Elfriede  F.  Brown,  the  end  of  her  second 
series  on  foods,  published  in  2'/ie  Instructor  during  the  past  two  years. 
These  articles  are  excellent  sources  of  scientific  information-  on  food 
problems. 
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HE  IS  RISEN-AS  HE  SAID 


Dr.  James  E.  Talmage 


'"Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead:  He  is  not  here,  hut  is 
risen:  remember  how  he  spake  unto 
you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  say- 
ing: The  Son  of  Man  must  he  de- 
livered unto  the  hands  of  sinful  men, 
and  he  crucified,  and  the  third  day 
shall  rise  again."  (Luke  24:3-7.) 

■iA^HEN  the  pall  of  tragic  crimson 
and  ominous  black  fell  upon 
Calvary,  any  uninspired  chronicler 
of  events  would  have  written  noth- 
ing less  than  Failure  as  the  caption 
of  what  to  unaided  human  vision 
appeared  to  be  the  last  chapter  con- 
cerning Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Notwith- 
standing all  His  lofty  precepts  of 
life  that  should  endure,  Jesus  was 
dead,  executed  as  a  criminal,  and 
that  at  the  instigation  of  the  people 
whom  He  had  called  His  own. 

But  behold!  On  the  third  day  fol- 
lowing, the  tomb  was  empty;  the 
scourged  and  crucified  body  had 
been  claimed  anew  by  the  immortal 
spirit;  and  the  miracle  of  the  ages 
was  wrought.  Death  had  been  over- 
come, and  the  resurrection  of  all 
mankind  was  made  sure.  Triumph 
had  banished  defeat:  "O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  victoryF' 

He  Rose  to  Immortality 

Be  it  known  that  the  coming  forth 
of  Christ  from  the  tomb  was  a  Resur- 
rection in  fact,  and  not  merely  a 
Restoration  to  liEe.  There  is  a  vital 
distinction  here.  By  the  exercise  of 
the  power  inherent  in  Himself  dur- 
ing His  period  of  mortality  Jesus 
had  brought  certain  of  the  dead  back 
to  life,  as  witness  the  instances  of 
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the  raising  of  ^he  daughter  of  Jairus, 
the  revivification  of  the  dead  man  of 
Nain,  as  also  the  restoration  of  life 
to  Lazarus  whose  corpse  had  lain  in 
the  grave  for  days.  These  instances 
were  miraculous  manifestations  of 
a  very  high  order,  comprising  a  re- 
union of  the  spirit  and  the  body  in 
continuation  of  the  interrupted 
course  of  mortal  activity,  the  restora- 
tion in  each  case  being  a  resumption 
of  mortality,  far  short  of  the  attain- 
ment of  immortality.  That  the  sub- 
ject of  each  of  these  miracles  had 
to  subsequently  die  is  certain. 

Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  of  all 
mortals  to  emerge  from  the  tomb 
with  spirit  and  body  reunited,  in- 
separably connected,  a  resurrected 
immortalized  Soul.  Therefore,  is  He 
rightfully  called  "The  firstfruits  of 
them  that  slept,"  as  also  "the  first- 
born from  the  dead,"  and  "the  first 
begotten  of  the  dead."  (1  Cor. 
15:20;  Col.  1:18;  Rev.  1:5.) 

Many  circumstantial  details  re- 
lating to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
are  of  scriptural  record;  and  these 
have  been  told  and  retold  times 
without  number  with  increasing  in- 
terest and  eflEect.  They  are  con- 
sistent; they  are  true;  hence  they 
live  in  the  minds,  hearts  and  souls 
of  men. 

Devoted  Women  at  the  Tomb 

Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  had 
passed;  and  the  night  preceding  the 
dawn  of  the  most  memorable  Sunday 
in  history  was  well-nigh  spent  as 
the  Roman  guard  kept  watch  over 
the  sealed  sepulchre  wherein  lay  the 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  While  it 
was  yet  dark,  the  earth  began  to 


quake;  an  angel  descended  in  glory, 
rolled  the  massive  stone  from  the 
portal  of  the  tomb,  and  sat  upon 
it.  His  countenance  was  brilliant  as 
the  lightning,  and  his  raiment  was 
as  the  driven  snow  for  whiteness. 
The  soldiers,  paralyzed  with  fear, 
fell  to  the  earth  as  dead  men.  When 
they  had  partially  recovered  from 
their  fright,  they  fled  from  the  place 
in  terror.  Even  the  rigor  of  Roman 
discipline,  which  decreed  summary 
death  to  any  soldier  who  deserted  his 
post,  could  not  deter  them.  More- 
over, there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
to  guard;  the  seal  of  authority  had 
been  broken,  the  sepulchre  was 
open,  and  empty! 

At  the  earliest  indication  of  day, 
the  devoted  Mary  Magdalene  and 
other  faithful  women  set  out  for  the 
tomb,  bearing  spices  and  ointments 
which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
further  anointing  of  the  body  of 
Jesus.  Some  of  them  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  burial,  and  were  con- 
scious of  the  enforced,  hastei  with 
which  the  corpse  had  been  wrapped 
with  spicery  and  laid  away  by 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  on 
Friday  evening;  and  now  these  ador- 
ing women  came  to  render  loving 
service  in  a  further  external  embalm- 
ment of  the  body.  On  the  way  they 
sorrowfully  conversed,  they,  seem- 
ingly for  the  first  time,  thought  of 
the  difficulty  of  entering  the  tomb. 
"Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?" 
they  asked  one  of  another.  Evidently 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  seal  and 


*This  chapter  is  reprinted,  by  permission,  from 
the  book,  "Sunday  Night  Talks  by  Radio." 
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the  guard  of  soldiery.  At  the  tomb 
they  saw  the  angel,  and  were  afraid; 
but  he  said  unto  them:  "Fear  not  ye: 
for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which 
was  crucified.  He  is  not  here:  for 
he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay.  And  go 
quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead;  and,  behold, 
he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee; 
there  shall  ye  see  him:  lo,  I  have 
told  you."  (Matt.  28:5-7.) 

The  women,  though  blessed  by 
angelic  voice  and  assurance,  left  the 
place  amazed  and  frightened.  Mary 
Magdalene  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  carry  word  to  the  disciples 
concerning  the  empty  grave.  She 
had  not  fully  comprehended  the 
gladsome  meaning  of  the  angel's 
proclamation  "He  is  risen,  as  he 
said,"  and  in  her  agony  of  love  and 
grief  she  remembered  only  the 
words  "He  is  not  here,"  the  truth  of 
which  had  been  so  forcefully  im- 
pressed by  her  own  hasty  glance  at 
the  open  and  tenantless  tomb.  "Then 
she  runneth,  and  cometh  to  Simon 
Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple, 
whom  Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto 
them,  They  have  taken  away  tiie 
Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him." 

Peter  and  John  at  the  Sepulchre 

Peter,  and  the  other  disciple,  who 
doubtless  was  John,  set  forth  in 
haste,  running  together  toward  the 
place  of  burial.  John  outran  his  com- 
panion, and  on  reaching  the  tomb 
stooped  to  look  in,  and  so  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  linen  cerements  ly- 
ing on  the  floor;  but  the  bold  and 
impetuous  Peter  rushed  past  him  into 
the  sepulchre  and  was  followed  by  the 
younger  Apostle.  The  two  observed 
the  grave-clothes,  and  lying  by  itself 
the  napkin  that  had  been  placed 
about  the  head  of  the  body.  John 
frankly  aflfirms  that  having  seen 
these  things  he  believed,,  and  ex- 
plains in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
fellow  Apostles,  "For  as  yet  they 
knew  not  the  scripture,  that  he  must 
rise  again  from  the  dead." 

Mary  of  Magdala,  still  sorrowful 
and  suffering,  lacking  positive  hope, 
had  followed  the  two  Apostles  back 
to  the  garden  of  the  burial.  No 
definite  thought  of  the  Lord  being 
alive  in  body  seems  to  have  found 
place  in  her  grief-stricken  heart;  she 
knew  only  that  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  Master  had  been  rerhoved. 
After  Peter  and  John  had  departed 
she  looked  again  into  the  cavern; 
and  there  she  saw  two  personages, 
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angels  in  white,  one  sitting  "at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain." 
In  accents  of  tenderness  they 
asked  of  her:  "Woman  why  weepest 
thou?"  In  reply  she  could  but  voice 
anew  her  overwhelming  sorrow: 
"Because  they  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him."  The  absence  of  the 
body,  which  she  thought  to  be  all 
that  was  left  on  earth  of  Him  whom 
she  loved  so  deeply,  was  a  personal 
bereavement.  There  is  a  volume  of 
pathos  and  affection  in  her  words : 
"They  have  taken  away  my  Lord." 

Christ  Reveals  Himself  to  Mary 

Turning  from  the  vault,  which, 
though  at  the  moment  illumined  by 
angels'  presence,  was  to  her  void 
and  desolate,  she  became  aware  of 
another  Personage,  standing  near. 
She  heard  His  sympathizing  inquiry: 


'Phen  said  they  unto  him, 
where  is  thy  Father? 
Jesus  answered,  ye  neither 
know  me,  nor  my  Father: 
If  ye  had  known  me,  ye 
should  have  known  my 
Father  also. 

-John  8:19. 


"Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  Whom 
seekest  thou?"  Scarcely  Iffting  her 
tearful  countenance  to  look  at  the 
questioner,  but  vaguely  supposing 
tiiat  he  was  the  caretaker  of  the 
garden,  and  that  he  might  have 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  done 
with  the  body,  she  exclaimed:  "Sir, 
if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell 
me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and 
i  will  take  him  away." 

It  was  Jesus  who  had  spoken  to 
her  and  to  whom  she  spake  in  turn— 
the  Lord  whom  she  adored— though 
she  knew  Him  not.  One  word  from 
His  living  lips  changed  her  agonizing 
grief  into  ecstatic  joy.  "Jesus  saith 
unto  her,  Mary."  The  voice,  the  tone, 
the  tender  accent  she  had  heard  and 
loved  in  the  earlier  days  Iffted  her 
from  the  despairing  depths  into 
which  she  had  sunk.  She  turned  and 
saw  the  Lord.  In  a  transport  of 
joy  she  reached  out  her  arms  as  to 
embrace  Him,  uttering  the  endear- 
ing and  worshipful  word,  "Rabboni" 
signffying:  My  beloved  Master. 
Jesus  restrained  her  emotional  ex- 


pression of  reverent  affection,  say- 
ing: "Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father,"  and  adding, 
"but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say 
unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father, 
and  your  Father;  and  to  my  God, 
and  your  God." 

Manifests  Himself  to  Others 

To  other  devout  women  the  risen 
Lord  manffested  Himself.  They  had 
come  to  the  sepulchre,  and  as  they 
were  returning  to  the  city  "Jesus 
met  them,  saying.  All  hail.  And 
they  came  and  held  him  by  the 
feet,  and  worshipped  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  them.  Be  not  afraid: 
go  teU  my  brethren  that  they  go  into 
Galflee,  and  there  shall  they  see 
me." 

Though  the  resurrected  Christ 
manffested  the  same  friendly  and 
intimate  regard  as  He  had  shown  in 
the  mortal  state  toward  those  with 
whom  He  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated, He  was  no  longer  one  of 
them  in  the  literal  sense.  There 
was  about  Him  a  divine  dignity  that 
forbade  close  personal  familiarity. 
To  Mary  Magdalene  He  had  said: 
"Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father."  If  the  sec- 
ond clause  was  spoken  in  explanation 
of  the  first,  we  have  to  infer  that 
no  human  hand  was  to  be  permitted 
to  touch  the  Lord's  immortalized 
body  until  after  He  had  presented 
Himself  to  the  Father.  It  appears 
possible  and  reasonable  that  between 
Mary's  impulsive  attempt  to  touch 
the  Lord,  and  the  action  of  the 
other  women  who  held  Him  by  the 
feet  as  they  bowed  in  worshipful 
humility,  Christ  went  to  the  Father, 
and  that  He  then  returned  to  earth 
to  continue  His  ministry  in  the 
resurrected  state. 

To  the  Wayfarers 

Mary  of  Magdala  and  the  other 
women  told  of  their  several  experi- 
ences to  the  disciples;  but  the 
brethren  could  scarcely  credit  their 
words,  which  "seemed  to  them  as 
idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them 
not."  After  all  that  Christ  had  taught 
concerning  His  rising  from  the  dead 
on  that  third  day,  even  the  disciples 
were  unable  to  accept  the  actuality 
of  the  occurrence;  to  their  minds  the 
resurrection  was  some  mysterious 
and  remote  event,  not  a  present 
reality.  The  grief  and  the  sense  of 
irreparable  loss  which  had  character- 
ized the  yesterday  Sabbath  were 
replaced  by  profound  perplexity  and 
contending  doubts  on  this  first  day 
of  the  week.    But  while  the  disciples 
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hesitated  to  accept  the  statement 
that  Christ  was  actually  alive  again, 
the  women,  less  skeptical,  more 
trustful,  knew,  for  they  had  both 
seen  Him  and  heard  His  voice,  and 
some  of  them  had  touched  Him. 

During  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
Sunday,  two  disciples,  not  of  the 
Apostles,  left  Jerusalem  and  set  out 
for  Emmaus,  a  village  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  from  the  city.  There 
could  be  but  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion between  them,  and  of  this  they 
communed  as  they  walked,  citing 
incidents  in  the  Lord's  life,  dwelling 
particularly  upon  the  fact  of  His 
death  through  which  their  hopes  of 
a  Messianic  reign  had  been  so  sadly 
blighted,  and  marveling  deeply  over 
the  testimony  of  the  women  concern- 
ing His  reappearance  as  a  living 
man.  As  they  went,  engrossed  in 
sorrowful  and  profound  discourse, 
another  traveler  joined  them;  it  was 
the  Lord  Jesus,  "but  their  eyes  were 
holden  that  they  should  not  know 
him."  In  courteous  interest.  He 
asked:  "What  manner  of  communi- 
cations are  these  that  ye  have  one 
to  another,  as  ye  walk,  and  are 
sad?"  One  of  the  disciples,  Cleopas 
by  name,  replied  with  surprise  tinged 
with  commiseration  for  the  ques- 
tioner's seeming  ignorance:  "Art  thou 
only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and 
hast  not  known  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  there  in  these 
days?"  Intent  on  drawing  from  the 
men  a  full  statement  of  the  matter 
by  which  they  were  so  plainly  agi- 
tated, the  unrecognized  Christ 
asked,  "What  things?"  They  could 
not  be  reticent.  "Concerning  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  they  explained,  "which 
was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
word  before  God  and  all  the  people: 
And  how  the  chief  priests  and  our 
rulers  delivered  him  to  be  con- 
demned to  death  and  have  cruci- 
fied him."  In  sorrowful  mood  they 
went  on  to  tell  how  they  had  trusted 
that  the  now  crucified  Jesus  would 
have  proved  to  be  the  Messiah  sent 
to  redeem  Israel;  but  alas!  this  was 
the  third  day  since  He  had  been 
slain. 

Jesus  gently  chided  the  travelers 
as  slow  of  heart  in  their  hesitating 
acceptance  of  what  the  prophets  had 
spoken  concerning  the  Messiah,  and 
asked  impressively:  "Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory?"  Then, 
beginning  with  the  inspired  predic- 
tipns  of  Moses,  He  expounded  to 
them  the  Scriptures,  touching  upon 
the  prophetic  utterances  concerning 
the   Savior's   mission.    Having   con- 


tinued with  the  two  men  to  their 
destination,  Jesus  "made  as  though 
he  would  have  gone  further,"  but 
they  urged  Him  to  tarry  with  them, 
for  the  day  was  already  far  spent. 
He  so  far  acceded  to  their  hospitable 
entreaty  as  to  enter  the  house,  and 
as  soon  as  their  simple  meal  was 
prepared,  to  seat  Himself  with  them 
at  the  table.  As  the  guest  of  honor 
He  took  the  loaf,  "blessed  it  and 
brake,  and  gave  to  them." 

There  may  have  been  something 
in  the  fervency  of  the  blessing,  or 
in  the  manner  of  breaking  and  dis- 
tributing the  bread,  that  revived 
memories  of  former  days;  or,  pos- 
sibly, they  caught  sight  of  the 
pierced  hands;  but  whatever  the 
immediate  cause,  they  looked  in- 
tently upon  their  guest,  "and  their 
eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
him;  and  he  vanished  out  of  their 
sight."  In  a  fulness  of  joyful  won- 
derment they  rose  from  the  table, 
surprised  at  themselves  for  not  hav- 
ing recognized  Him  sooner.  One 
said  to  the  other:  "Did  not  our  heart 
burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened 
to  us  the  scriptures?" 

It  Is  I,  Myself 

Straightway  they  started  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  hastened  back  to 
Jerusalem  to  confirm  by  their  wit- 
ness what  at  first  the  brethren  had 
been  slow  to  believe.  There  they 
found  some  of  the  Apostles  and 
other  believers  assembled  in  solemn 
and  worshipful  discourse,  within 
closed  doors— guarded  "for  fear  of 
the  Jews."  They  bore  witness  to  one 
another  as  to  the  unprecedented  and 
glorious  events  of  the  day. 

As  they  communed  together 
"Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  said  unto  them  Peace 
be  unto  you."  They  were  affrighted, 
supposing  with  superstitious  dread 
that  a  ghost  had  intruded  amongst 
them.  But  the  Lord  comforted 
them,  saying:  "Why  are  ye  troubled? 
And  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts?  Behold  my  hands  and  my 
feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle  me, 
and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  ^esh 
and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  have''  Then 
he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  His 
hands  and  feet  and  side;  and  still 
"They  yet  believed  not  for  joy," 
which  is  to  say,  they  thought  the 
reality,  to  which  they  all  were  wit- 
nesses, too  good,  too  wonderful,  to 
be  true.  In  further  assurance  to 
them  that  He  was  no  shadowy  form, 
no  immaterial  being  of  tenuous  sub- 
stance only,  but  a  living  personage 


with  bodily  organs  internal  as  well 
as  outward.  He  asked,  "Have  ye 
here  any  meat?"  They  gave  him  a 
piece  of  broiled  fish  and  other  food, 
which  He  took  "and  did  eat  before 
them." 

As  the  disciples  became  composed 
and  receptive,  the  Lord  reminded 
them  that  all  things  that  had  hap- 
pened to  Him  were  in  accordance 
with  what  He  had  told  them  afore- 
time. Their  understanding  was 
quickened  in  His  presence,  and  so 
enlarged  that  they  comprehended  as 
never  before  the  Scriptures— the  Law 
of  Moses,  the  books  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms,  concerning  Him. 
That  His  now  accomplished  death 
was  a  necessity  He  attested  as  fully 
as  He  had  predicted  and  aflfirmed 
the  event.  Then  He  said  unto  them: 
"Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  be- 
hoved Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  the  third  day:  And 
that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of 
these  things." 

Positive  Demonstration 

In  the  light  of  such  abundant  evi- 
dence, positive  affirmation  and  con- 
clusive demonstration,  who  can 
rationally  doubt  the  actuality  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  physical 
reunion  of  His  eternal  spirit  with  the 
once  mortal  but  ifcw  immortalized 
body?  Away  with  all  such  sophis- 
tries as  have  been  evolved  from  the 
darkened  minds  of  men  who  will 
not  see,  such  as  the  inconsistent 
story  that  Jesus  did  not  die  upon 
the  cross,  but  fell  into  a  coma  from 
which  He  was  afterward  revived! 
How  could  one  who  had  hung  upon 
the  cross  for  hours  and  had  then 
been  resuscitated,  walk  with  feet 
congested  by  crucifixion  as  Jesus 
walked  on  the  very  day  of  the 
emergence  of  His  body  from  the 
tomb?  The  human  frailty,  a  culpa- 
ble weakness  in  fact,  of  trying  to 
explain  away  unwelcome  truths  is 
wholly  pernicious. 

Later  Resurrections 

Jesus  Christ  inaugurated  the  resur- 
rection, which  will  eventually  be 
made  universal,  in  that  all  who  have 
lived  upon  earth  shall  be  reem- 
bodied.  Immediately  after  He  had 
risen,  there  among  the  Jews,  other 
graves  were  opened,  "and  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves 
(Concluded  on  page  69) 
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lY  program 

FOR  MAY  13,  1951 


I.  Purpose— To  respect  motherhood 
by  encouraging  mothers  to 
talk  with  their  children  and 
children  to  talk  with  their 
mothers. 

II.  Theme-"I  talked  with  mother." 

A.  Junior  Sunday  School. 

1.  For  appropriate  songs  for 
Mother's  Day  see  page  88— 
"Spiritual  Growth  in  the 
Kindergarten"— (The  Kin- 
dergarten Manual). 

2.  The  story  "Ask  Mr.  Bear" 
is  an  appropriate  story  for 
the  little  ones  to  dramatize 
for. Mother's  Day.  It  may 
be  either  dramatized  by 
small  children  or  told  to 
them. 

3.  Suggested  short  talks  by 
five  of  the  older  children: 
a.  I   talked   with  mother 


about  when  I  could  go 
to  school. 

b.  I  talked  with  mother 
about  what  it  means  to 
be  baptized. 

c.  I  talked  with  mother 
about  my  friends. 

d.  I  talked  with  mother 
about  what  I  should  say 
in  my  evening  prayers. 

e.  I  talked  with  mother 
about  how  to  help  my 
body  grow  strong. 

B.  Senior  Sunday  School: 

1.  I  talked  with  mother  about 
prayer. 

2.  I  talked  with  mother  about 
marriage. 

3.  I  talked  wih  mother  about 
a  mission. 

4.  I  talked  with  mother  about 
my  first  date. 


5.  I  talked  with  mother  about 
military  service. 

6.  I  talked  with  mother  about 
criticisms  against  the 
Church  Authorities. 

7.  I  talk  with  mother  because 
she  knows  me  best. 

8.  I  talk  with  mother  about 
the  good  times  I  have  be- 
cause she  likes  to  hear 
them. 

Note:  Appropriate  music  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  the 
Ward  Superintendency  select 
three  girls  and  two  boys  or 
men  from  the  Senior  Sunday 
School  to  give  short  talks 
from  their  own  experience  on 
any  five  of  the  above  subjects. 

Mothers  Day  Committee: 

H.  Aldous  Dixon,  Chairman 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into 
the  holy  city  and  appeared  unto 
many."  So  it  was  among  the  Ne- 
phites  on  the  Western  Continent— 
those  sheep  of  another  fold— that 
many  of  the  righteous  dead  came 
forth  from  their  graves  and  appeared 
as  immortalized  beings  among  their 
people. 

In  the  current  dispensation,  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Apostles  Peter,  James 
and  Moroni— the  angel  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  record,  who  had  died 
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probably  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century— have  ministered  anew 
upon  the  earth  in  their  resurrected 
bodies  of  flesh  and  bones.  Do  any 
of  you  yet  fail  to  believe?  "Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible with  you  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead?"  (Acts  26:8.) 

As  late  as  June,  1829,  the  Lord 
spake  through  His  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  attesting  His  own  death  and 
resurrection  with  further  exposition 
as  to  the  purpose  thereof: 


HE  IS  RISEN-AS  HE  SAID 

(Concluded  from  page  68) 

"Remember  the  worth  of  souls  is 
great  in  the  sight  of  God;  For,  be- 
hold, the  Lord  your  Redeemer  suf- 
fered death  in  the  flesh;  wherefore 
he  suffered  the  pain  of  all  men,  that 
all  men  might  repent  and  come  unto 
him.  And  he  hath  risen  again  from 
the  dead,  that  he  might  bring  all 
men  unto  him,  on  conditions  of  re- 
pentance. And  how  great  is  his  joy 
in  the  soul  that  repenteth!"  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  18:10-18.) 
(See  center  picture) 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF 

OUR  PRESENT-DAY  FOOD  SUPPLY 


DR.  ELFRIEDE  F.  BROWN 


Dr.  EJfriede  Frederick  Brown 


Oavent  you  wondered  just  what 
is  to  be  done  if  we're  to  continue 
being  well  fed?  Several  of  your 
neighbors  simply  despair.  It's  no 
longer  "What  can  we  serve  for  din- 
ner?" They  say,  "The  only  bright 
outlook  on  the  food  situation  is  we 
may  be  able  to  get  these  ample  waist 
lines  down.  We  simply  can't  go  on 
buying  and  'serving  so  many  foods 
as  we  have  been  doing." 

Save  and  Stretch 

Better  than  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  food  situation,  how  would 
it  be  to  lay  some  definite  plans? 
Save  food  in  these  times  of  high 
prices!  Stretch  the  food  money!  You 
can  save  and  stretch  by  (1)  more 
careful,  wise  buying;  (2)  good  or 
better  storage;  (3)  improved  prepa- 
ration methods;  (4)  clever  use  of 
left-overs;  (5)  preserving  for  future 
use  any  surplus  or  extra  plentiful 
foods. 

Who  hasn't  been  shocked  when 
checking  the  supply  cupboard  to 
find  those  good  little  seedless  grapes 
or  some  other  equally  favored  food 
had  been  forgotten.  They  were  sim- 
ply allowed  to  spoil.  The  comers  at 
the  back  of  the  refrigerator  are  such 
good  places  for  something  to  hide 
and  remain  hidden  till  they  are  good 
only  for  the  garbage  can.  Guard 
your  food!  Save  food;  buy  wisely  to 
conserve  the  total  food  supply  from 
which  so  many  families  must  get 
their  needs. 

Quantity  Buying—Wise  Buying 

There  may  or  may  not  be  economy 
in   quantity   buying.     Amount   and 
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kind  of  storage  space,  amount  of 
food  likely  to  be  consumed,  actual 
money  savings  from  quantity  buy- 
ing, all  must  be  considered.  Other 
factors  to  consider  in  quantity  buy- 
ing are  the  relative  acceptability 
and  palatability  of  the  foods,  and  the 
digestive  capacity  of  the  family 
members.  If  liver  is  poorly  accepted 
by  the  family  it  is  not  a  good  buy 
despite  superior  nutritive  content 
and  comparatively  low  price.  The 
family  palate  must  be  won  before 
quantities  can  be  used.  In  families 
with  small  children  and  elderly 
adults  fatty  foods,  though  bought  at 
a  good  price,  would  be  a  poor  buy. 
They  would  not  be  well  used  by  the 
family  members  whose  digestive 
capacity  is  limited. 

Wise  buying  would  include  choos- 
ing fresh  foods,  seasonable,  and 
those  liked  by  the  family  in  amounts 
that  will  be  quickly  used.  Fresh 
ripe  foods  in  season  are  at  their 
peak  in  nutrient  content.  Immediate 
use  insures  greatest  returns  for  mon- 
ey expended.  Large  quantities 
should  be  bought  only  if  appropriate 
storage  is  available.  Waste  is  in- 
evitable when  too  much  food  is 
gathered,  purchased,  or  prepared 
for  the  table  at  one  time. 

Tips  on  Storage  of  Food 

Whether  purchased  or  home  pro- 
duced, food  brought  in  must  usually 
be  stored  for  some  time.  Let  that 
storage  time  be  the  shortest  possible. 

The  chief  causes  of  food  spoilage 
include  microorganisms  and  en- 
zymes. The  microorganisms  involved 
are  molds,  yeast  and  bacteria,  all 
very  tiny  plants.  Enzjones  are  chem- 


ical substances  which  are  natural 
constituents  of  plant  and  animal  tis- 
sues. 

Since  microorganisms  are  living 
things  they  require  food,  moisture, 
and  a  favorable  temperature  if  they 
are  to  grow,  multiply  and  cause 
spoilage.  Exposing  the  organisms  to 
extreme  heat  or  cold,  or  depriving 
them  of  water  and  in  some  cases  de- 
priving them  of  oxygen,  or  exposing 
them  to  excess  acidity,  will  mean 
that  few  or  none  will  survive.  En- 
zymes too,  are  active  only  when  the 
temperatures  and  surroundings  are 
favorable. 

Keeping  of  food  in  storage  de- 
pends upon  developing  conditions 
within  the  food  which  are  unfavor- 
able for  the  growth  of  spoilage  or- 
ganisms, and  which  are  unfavorable 
for  enzyme  action.  When  food  is 
chilled,  heated,  dried  or  made  ex- 
cessively acid,  it  becomes  an  un- 
favorable medium  for  development 
of  microorganisms. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  con- 
ditions of  storage  and  preparation 
which  are  best  suited  to  the  reten- 
tion of  color,  flavor,  aroma  and  tex- 
ture of  the  food,  tend  also  to  pre- 
serve the  nutritive  value.  In  the  case 
of  vegetables,  the  quicker  they  are 
used,  the  better.  Those  who  can  get 
vegetables  in  the  back  yard  garden 
just  before  dinner  are  lucky.  AH  the 
nutrients  contained  in  the  food  may 
be  theirs.  Foods  on  the  market  to- 
day are  better  than  ever  before.  Im- 
provements in  production  and  mar- 
keting are  being  made  every  season. 
The  extent  then  to  which  the  con- 
sumer will  benefit  often  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  food 
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is  stored,  the  length  of  the  storage 
periods,  and  how  the  food  is  pre- 
pared for  the  table. 

If  vegetables  must  be  stored,  wash 
them  but  don't  soak.  Keep  them 
cool  and  covered.  Allow  them  to  re- 
main in  nature's  covering  until  cook- 
ing or  serving  time,  unless,  for  in- 
stance, the  shelled  peas  or  lima  beans 
can  be  placed  in  a  tight  covered  jar 
in  the  refrigerator  until  used.  The 
best  storage  place  for  fresh  vege- 
tables is  in  a  closed  container  in  the 
refrigerator.  The  prevention  of  mois- 
ture loss  is  important  to  the  retention 
of  the  crispness  and  some  of  the 
vitamins.  Retaining  moisture  seems 
even  more  important  than  the  tem- 
perature. The  vegetable  hydrator, 
properly  used,  is  definitely  an  aid  in 
preserving  the  quality  of  foods. 

Hardy  vegetables  should  be  kept 
cool,  though  they  need  not  be  stored 
in  the  refrigerator.  Potatoes  and 
onions  like  the  dark.  Sand,  straw, 
and  materials  used  in  storage  pits 
help  prevent  loss  of  moisture. 

Refrigeration,  the  cool  room  or 
basement,  are  widely  used  for  stor- 
age of  various  foods.  Covered  re- 
ceptacles, plastic  bags,  processed 
cardboard,  parchment  materials, 
.  fresheners  of  various  types,  and 
waxed  paper  are  all  aids  in  the  stor- 
age problem.  Fruits  need  careful 
storage,  similar  to  vegetables. 

Fats,  a  strategic  material  in  war 
time,  should  be  conscientiously  con- 
served. Only  small  quantities  that 
will  be  used  in  a  short  time  should 
be  purchased.  They  must  be  stored 
in  a  cool  dark  place  away  from 
odors.  Tightly  covered  containers  are 
necessary.  One  need  not  be  quite 
so  careful  with  hydrogenated  or  solid 
vegetable  fats,  but  most  fats  readily 
become  rancid.  Exposure  to  heat, 
oxygen  (air)  light  and  moisture 
speed  the  deterioration.  The  top  of 
the  fat  in  the  container  should  be 
kept  level.  Jagged  and  uneven  sur- 
faces increase  the  surface  exposed  to 
oxidation.  Used  fats  are  strained 
through  several  layers  of  cheese 
cloth  before  storing.  Favorable  stor- 
age of  foods  of  considerable  fat  con- 
tent is  the  same  as  for  fats. 

Cereals  are  difficult  to  keep  free 
of  weevils  in  well  heated  places  or  in 
summer  time.  They  too  need  to  be 
stored  in  cool  places  unless  they  are 
degerminated,  and  so  processed  that 
keeping  qualities  have  been  devel- 
oped and  portions  that  readily  spoil 
are  removed. 

Milk  and  eggs  must  be  kept  clean, 
covered,  cold.  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  room  tempera- 
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ture,  and  above  all  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun.  Their 
cooked  products  are  best  cooled 
quickly,  covered,  kept  cold  and 
used  soon. 

The  meat  compartment  in  the  re- 
frigerator or  the  cold  storage  freezer 
is  the  ideal  place  to  keep  meat,  poul- 
try and  fish.  In  the  refrigerator, 
cover  loosely  and  keep  at  low  tem- 
peratures. These  quickly  perishable 
foods  may  be  kept  for  short  periods 
in  the  cold  cellar  or  basement.  Fish 
and  ground  meats  spoil  so  quickly 
they  must  be  used  within  24  hours 
unless  they  are  kept  frozen. 

Even  canned  foods  need  a  rela- 
tively cool  storage  place.  All  canned 
foods  are  injured  by  storing  at  high 
temperatures. 

Kitchen  Losses 

The  homemaker  may  have  access 
to  the  best  of  foods.  She  may  store 
them  well  and  yet  serve  meals  lack- 
ing in  appetite  appeal  and  necessary 
nutrients.  Unnecessary  vitamin,  min- 
eral and  other  losses  often  occur  in 
the  kitchen.  It  is  wise  to  inquire 
into  the  best  preparation  methods. 
Total  food  as  well  as  various  indivi- 
dual nutrients  can  be  saved. 

Kitchen  losses  come  partly  from 
the  discarding  of  edible  portions 
from  peeling  and  from  cutting  into 
pieces,  mashing,  sieving  and  other 
similar  processes.  No  homemaker 
would  deliberately  throw  away  the 
most  nutritious  part  of  a  food,  yet 
that  is  just  what  she  is  doing  when 
she  discards  the  outer  greener  leaves 
of  lettuce  and  cabbage.  They  are 
richer  in  Vitamin  A  value  in  calcium 
and  iron  than  are  bleached  leaves. 
Tender  green  beet  and  turnip  tops 
must  not  be  discarded.  They  have 
higher  nutritive  value  than  the  roots. 

Destruction  of  good  flavor  and 
color  is  often  evidenced  by  the 
shriveled  or  charred  remains  some- 
times served  and  bears  witness  of 
poor  cooking  methods.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  will  aid  in  conserv- 
ing food  and  its  nutrients: 

1.  Cook  only  amounts  that  will  be 
eaten  readily; 

2.  Find  uses  for  all  parts  of  the 
food. 

3.  Be  particularly  careful  in  the 
preparation  of  less  liked  foods, 
or  some  of  the  cheaper  foods; 
prepare  so  appetizingly  there 
will  be  none  left  over.  Adapt 
recipes  to  product,  likes  and 
dislikes  of  family. 

4.  Blend  flavors  judiciously,  more 


food  will  be  eaten,  and  less  left 
on  the  dinner  plate. 
5.  Improve     nutritive     value    by 
cooking  when  possible. 

(a)  cook  soy  beans  well,  the 
protein  improves. 

(b)  cook  some  meat  with 
bones  in  acid  (tomato,  etc.) 
so  minerals  of  the  bones 
will  dissolve  out  into  the 
juices  about  the  meat. 

In  vegetable  and  fruit  cookery 
minerals  are  lost  by  solution.  To 
conserve  these  important  nutrients 
requires  cutting  down  possibilities 
of  solution  by  lea:ving  vegetables 
whole  in  then:  jackets  or  at  least  iii 
large  pieces;  by  using  little  water 
and  cutting  down  the  period  over 
which  solution  is  possible,  i.e.,  using 
short  cooking  periods;  and  avoiding 
violent  boilihg  which  cooks  food  to 
pieces:  When  some  minerals  have 
dissolved  they  are  stfll  not  lost  to 
nutrition  if  the  liquid  in  which  they 
are  dissolved  is  utilized  in  the  menu. 

Vitamins  are  lost  by  solution  or 
by  oxidation  at  high  temperatures. 
To  conserve  these  important  nutri- 
ents means  that  we  cut  down  possi- 
bflities  of  solution  as  in  the  case  of 
the  minerals;  we  cook  shortest  pos- 
sible period;  we  cut  down  possible 
oxidation  by  leaving  surface  exposed 
small  (large  pieces);  by  starting  the 
cooking  of  vegetables  to  be  boiled  in 
boiling  water  so  air  is  driven  out, 
enzymes  are  soon  inactivated  and 
cooking  time  is  short  as  possible. 
Furthermore,  we  refrain  from  much 
stirring,  sieving,  mashing  or  use  of 
soda,  and  avoid  very  high  tempera- 
tures.   Use  cooking  waters. 

Helpful  Hints  on  Food  Preparation 

For  other  foods,  use  all  the  above 
suggestions  which  apply.  Cereals  are 
best  cooked  in  a  double  boiler.  Avoid 
formation  of  thick  crusts  on  bread 
during  baking  and  if  bread  is  to  be 
toasted,  toast  only  lightly.  Avoid  ex- 
posing bread  to  light.  High  cooking 
temperatures  should  be  avoided  in 
cooking  fats  or  in  frying.  Relatively 
low  cooking  temperatures  are  in  or- 
der for  cooking  milk  and  foods  con- 
taining it.  Cover  pan,  dilute,  have 
a  film  of  fat  floating  on  top  or  stir 
to  avoid  scum  formation.  Throwing 
away  the  scum  and  the  mossy  forma- 
tion on  the  cooking  pan  means  nu- 
tritive losses. 

Use  relatively  low  cooking  tem- 
peratures for  meats.  Roast  in  open 
pan  with  no  water,  avoid  overcook- 
ing. Aid  in  the  preservation  of  thia- 
mine by  broiling  or  frying  meat 
(Concluded  on  page  73) 
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KNOW  YOUR  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 


Meet  the  Plus+Lite  Board— Remember  the  Blackboard 


npHE  phrase  "visual  aids"  has  come 
into  wide  usage  in  the  education- 
al field  of  recent  years.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticable  since  the  develop- 
ment of  various  picture  projection 
media,  such  as  the  lantern  slide,  the 
opaque  projector,  the  motion  picture, 
and  now,  television.  But  there  is  one 
visual  aid  which  has  been  present  in 
some  form  or  other  in  most  class- 
rooms almost  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  which,  because  of  its  familiar- 
ity, receives  but  little  recognition  to- 
day. 

The  humble  blackboard  is  the 
grandpappy  of  visual  aids,  but  like 
some  brilliant  and  successful  chil- 
dren, the  more  flashy  offspriag  have 
pushed  into  the  background  the  par- 
ent which  gave  them  birth!  But 
there  are  signs  that  the  old  gentle- 
man is  coming  back.  He  has  had  his 
face  lifted,  groomed  mto  a  "new 
look"  and  is  now  ready  to  compete 
strongly  with  his  younger  progeny. 
Consistent  with  his  venerable  years, 
his  hair  has  now  changed  from  black 
to  white,  and  we  give  him  a  new 
name— Mr.  Plus+Lite! 

Recent  developments  in  this  field 
have  produced  a  new  surface  which 
is  smooth  and  white  in  color.  In 
place  of  the  old,  dusty  and  fragile 
chalk,  we  now  have  a  soap-base, 
dustless  crayon  in  black  and  a  va- 
riety of  colors,  which  writes  noise- 
lessly and  with  an  ease  never  attained 
with  the  old-style  chalk  and  black- 
board. A  piece  of  dry  cheesecloth 
or  any  other  soft  fabric,  quickly  and 
easily  removes  unwanted  writing 
from  the  board,  leaviag  no  trace  be- 
hind to  confuse  and  spoil  the  subse- 
quent text. 
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This  Plus-|-Lite  can  be  obtained  in 
three  different  forms.  Coated  on 
heavy  board  it  can  be  fitted  into  ex- 
isting frames  in  place  of  the  black- 
board material  already  on  the  class- 
room wall.  Or,  it  can  be  purchased 
already  in  a  frame  in  various  use- 
ful sizes.    It  is  also  coated  on  heavy 


HOLD  THEIR  ATTENTION 

fabric,  which  makes  it  possible  to  re- 
cover existing  blackboards  without 
removing  them  from  the  wall.  Any 
suitable  adhesive  may  be  used  to  do 
this,  but  it  must  be  free  from  any 
little  lumps,  and  the  board  and  fab- 
ric backing  must  likewise  be  quite 
smooth  and  clean,  otherwise  the 
small  particles  trapped  between  the 
fabric  and  the  board  will  cause  an- 
noying irregularity  in  subsequent 
writing. 

In    addition    to    the    board    and 


fabric-coated  Plus+Lite,  it  is  pos^ 
sible  to  obtain  this  vasdy  improved 
surface  coated  over  a  metal  base. 
Thin  iron  or  steel  sheeting  is  used, 
not  primarily  because  of  the  addi- 
tional strength  and  durability  of  such 
a  base,  but  to  act  as  an  opposite 
"tooth"  for  small  magnets  to  attach 
themselves  to.  In  this  manner,  any 
paper  or  fabric  chart  and  picture 
may  be  placed  on  the  Plus+Lite  and 
held  in  place  with  these  simple  little 
magnets  measuring  about  an  inch 
long.  The  advantage  of  this  addi- 
tional feature  will  be  appreciated 
when  you  think  back  to  the  older 
and  more  troublesome  method  of 
holding  up  such  additional  visual 
aids  with  thumb  tacks.  The  little 
magnets  can  be  pushed  away  into 
the  upper  corners  when  not  in  use, 
or  better  still,  locked  away  in  a 
drawer  where  younger  fingers  can't 
get  them  to  play  with— they  make 
most  fascinating  toys! 

A  question  may  be  raised  concern- 
ing the  relative  perception  advan- 
tages of  white  chalk  on  a  blackboard 
versus  black  crayon  on  a  Plus+Lite. 
As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there 
is  no  definite  proof  one  way  or  the 
other.  However,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that,  with  the  general  trend  to- 
ward better  lighting  and  brighter  in- 
teriors for  classrooms,  the  Plus+Lite 
has  the  obvious  advantage.  Black 
letters  on  a  white  background  give 
better  contrast  appreciation  where 
the  surrounding  areas  are  light, 
whereas  white  letters  on  a  black 
background  are  preferred  where  the 
surrounding  areas  are  dark— such  as 
in  a  movie  theatre. 

The  Plus+Lite  can  also  do  double 
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duty  in  the  classroom  as  a  very  con- 
venient projection  screen.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  a  substitute  back- 
ground on  which  to  throw  pictures 
from  an  opaque,  a  filmstrip,  slide  or 
motion  picture  projector,  but  it  gives 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  super- 
imposing additional  text  or  drawing 
on  the  projected  picture  with  vari- 
ous colored  crayons. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of 
place  to  briefly  "sing  the  praises" 
of  the  old  blackboard  and  its  newer 
edition,  the  Plus+Lite. 

There  are  few  aquisitions  to  a 
classroom  which  will  pay  greater 
dividends  than  this  simple  and  age- 
old  visual  aid.  Even  if  only  the  title 
of  the  lesson  is  written  on  the  board, 
it  will  add  considerably  to  the  "fixa- 
tion of  attention"  which  is  so  sorely 


needed  in  many  of  our  Sunday 
School  classes.  We  are  told  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  that  we  learn 
comes  to  us  through  the  eyes.  Thus 
the  eye,  especially  in  children,  is  con- 
stantly and  unwittingly  searching  for 
information.  If  there  is  something  be- 
fore them,  associated  with  the  les- 
son, which  will  hold  their  gaze,  the 
teacher  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
getting  their  ears  also!  Of  course,  the 
simple  visual  presentation  of  the  les- 
son title  may  not  hold  their  attention 
indefinitely,  and  this  is  where  the  ad- 
ditional and  extended  use  of  the 
Plus-f-Lite  or  blackboard  may  be 
brought  into  play.  The  drawing  of 
a  simple  map,  the  listing  of  points 
which  the  teacher  wishes  to  empha- 
size and  the  picturization  of  conclu- 
sions reached,  will  help  immeasur- 


ably to  make  the  lesson  more  inter- 
esting and  eflEective. 

Perhaps  if  there  is  one  great  les- 
son to  be  learned  by  all  who  teach 
children,  it  may  be  paraphrased 
thus:  "Where  the  eyes  are,  there  will 
the  ears  be  also!"  Use  your  black- 
board or  Plus-[-Lite  generously,  study 
its  possibilities  in  relation  to  your 
lesson  material,  prepare  well  in  ad- 
vance your  plan  of  "visual"  cam- 
paign. Old  Mr.  Blackboard  or  his 
more  modern  edition,  Mr.  Plus-]- Lite, 
can  still  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  inexpensive  visual  aids  you  have 
at  your  command— it  will  also  chal- 
lenge your  ability  to  use  it  intelli- 
gently! —Frank  S.  Wise 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Committee 


Visit   the   Model   Library,   50   North   Main   St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  OUR 
PRESENT-DAY  FOOD  SUPPLY 

(Concluded  from  page  71) 

quickly  when  practical.  Use  little 
water  even  in  braising  processes.  All 
juices  and  drippings  should  be  util- 
ized in  gravies,  soups  or  other  pro- 
ducts. 

Frozen  foods  lose  nutrients  least 
if  cooked  without  previous  thawing. 
So,  we  may  save  food  and  stretch  . 
the  food  dollars  by  planned  in- 
telligent buying,  by  storing  care- 
fully, and  by  careful  food  prepara- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  careful  efforts  there 
may  be  small  amounts  of  food  left- 
over. The  best  suggestion  to  prevent 
wasteful  throwing  out  of  these  foods 
is  to  use  them  cleverly  in  appetizing 
mixtures.  Since  foods  lose  vitamin 
value  upon  being  reheated,  salads 
offer  an  excellent  means  for  use  of 
left-over  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  fish.  Use  left-overs  in  casserole 
combinations  but  do  not  rely  upon 
these  "cooked  again"  dishes  for  vita- 
mins. They  do  have  nutrient  values, 
energy,  protein,  fat  and  minerals 
even  though  vitamin  values  are  low. 

Use  left  over  fat  from  bacon,  ham 
or  sausage  for  batters  and  doughs. 
Waffles,  pancakes,  muffins  and  bis- 
cuits are  even  better  flavored  when 
these  fats  are  used.  Fats  from  steak 
or  roast  may  be  used  to  cook  ground 
round  steak,  or  other  very  lean  meat, 
in  stews  as  well  as  in  gravies,  sauces 
or  soups.  If  the  fat  has  been  used 
over  and  over  again  in  frying  it  need 
not  be  wasted.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
soap  with  off  flavored  or  partially 
spoiled  fats. 


From  On  High 

It's  just  another  piece  of  bronze 

Uplifted  to  the  coming  dawns; 
It's  just  another  gilded  form 
Greeting  the  rising  sun  and  storm; 
But  that  angel-crowned  temple  spire 
Evokes  the  mystic's  joyful  lyre. 
It  is  a  heaven-sent  token 
That  life's  cycles  are  not  broken; 
For  his  trumpet  call  speaks  to  me 
Of  One  back  from  the  shoreless  sea, 
To  re-kindle  faith's  living  flame; 
And  give  Easter  its  primal  fame. 

—Nephi  Jensen 


Preservation  vs.  Waste 

Uses  of  left-overs  must  be  planned. 
A  good  day  to  serve  them  is  the  day 
you  defrost  and  clean  the  refriger- 
ator or  the  days  you  rearrange  your 
storage  cupboard.  Don't  save  bits  of 
this  and  that  just  to  allow  them  to 
spoil  in  storage. 

Canning,  freezing,  drying,  pick- 
ling, brining,  preserving  are  all  meth- 
ods to  help  us  in  conserving  today's 
food  supply.  The  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  time  and  food  supplies  avafl- 
able  as  well  as  costs,  will  determine 


how  important  food  preservation  is. 
Some  destruction  of  nutrient  value 
may  be  iaevitable,  but  even  in  dry- 
ing, where  great  destruction  of  ascor- 
bic acid  occurs,  the  food  is  stiU  good 
as  a  source  of  other  nutrients.  We 
can't  sanction  food  going  to  waste. 

As  Ann  Taylor  put  it  in  "The  Pin": 
There's  hardly  anything  so  small, 

So  trifling  or  so  mean, 
That  we  may  never  want  at  all. 

For  service  unforseen; 
And  wilful  waste,  depend  upon  it 
Brings,  almost  always,  woeful  want. 


MARCH;.     1  9  5't 
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PRACTICAL  LESSON  PLANNING 
BRINGS  REWARD 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 


■pjELPS  are  offered  for  two  of  the 
three  chapters  to  be  considered 
in  May.  Suggestions  for  games  and 
other  forms  of  amusement  may  be 
obtained  from  references  presented 
here. 

Chapter  VIII.  Kinship  or  Relation- 
ship (continued),  Lesson  14 

Chapter  IX.  Who  Are  You?   Les- 
son 15 

Suggestions  for  games  and  other 
forms  of  amusement 

Kinship  or  Relationship 

Exercises  in  Determining  Kinship 

( 1 )  Kinship  Between  Various  Per- 
sons 

The  numbers  in  this  exercise  refer 
to  the  relationship  chart  in  The  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Genealogy, 
Chapter  VIII.  Read  the  explanation 
below  the  diagram  very  carefully  so 
you  will  understand  it  before  you 
begin  to  work  out  the  exercises.  Take 
care  not  to  state  the  relationships  in 
inverse  order  (as  nephew  or  niece 
instead  of  uncle  or  aunt,  or  grandson 
or  granddaughter  instead  of  grand- 
father ov  grandmother) . 
Note  the  sexes  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. 

State  the  kinship  of: 

(a)  3  to  8;  8  to  3 

(b)  4  to  8;  8  to  4 

(c)  4  to  1;  I  to  4 

(d)  10  to  2;  2  to  10 
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(e)  17  to  2;  2  to  17 

(f )  18  to  1;  1  to  18 

(g)  21  to  10;  10  to  21 
(h)  35  to  1;  1  to  35 
(i)  34  to  2;  2  to  34 
(j)  45  to  2;  2  to  45 
(k)  1  to  44;  44  to  1 
(1)   17  &  21;  17  &  20 
(m)  18  &  20;  16  &  20 
(n)  35&41;  30  &  42 
(o)  34  &  42;  31  &  42 
(p)  55  &  61;  55  &  62 
(q)  56  &  62;  58  &  63 
(r)  17  to  49;  49  to  17 
(s)  18  to  49;  49  to  18 
(t)   17  to  61;  18  to  62 

(2)  Kinship  of  a  Given  Person  to 
Any  Others 

State  the  relationship  of  number 
63  to  all  other  persons  on  the  chart 
( except  the  three  males  and  the  two 
females  on  the  extreme  left).  Num- 
ber 63  may  be  considered  the  heir  in 
this  series  of  problems.  Take  the 
persons  in  order  beginning  with  No. 
1.  Place  the  numbers  bearing  the 
same  relationship  in  the  same  line. 
Some  abbreviations  may  be  used,  as 
s  for  son,  d  for  daughter,  /  for  father, 
m  for  mother,  c  for  cousin,  il  for  in- 
law, and  d  for  double. 

Who  Are  You?   (Identification) 


FEDERAL    BUREAU    OF  INVESTIGATION 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

;.  EI>ei6.R  HOOVER.  DIRECTOR 


FINGER-PRINTS  IDENTIFY* 
Even  Identical  Twins 

Finger-prints 

A  unique   and   effective  help    in 
identification   of   persons   for   some 

purposes  is  afforded  by  their  finger- 
prints, although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  method  can  be  used  to 
identify  persons  to  make  temple 
ordinances  possible  for  them. 

Suggestions  for  Games  and 
Other  Forms  of  Amusement 

Excellent    suggestions    are     con- 
tained in  the  following  references: 

A  Book  of  Remembrance,  pp.  5,  66, 
112 

Children  of  the  Covenant,  pp.  118, 
139 

Utah   Genealogical   and   Historical 
Magazine,  Vol.  26  (1935)  :  78-80 

—Joseph  Sudweeks 


*Finger-prints  of  David  E.  Sudweeks,  taken 
September  23,  1938,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 


The  Restored  Church  aLWo 

There  is  Still  Time  to  he  Sorry 


"IATe  should  be  thankful  for  the 
light  shed  on  the  principle  of 
repentance  as  revealed  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Too  often  we  think  of 
this  principle  as  just  one  of  the 
formalities  of  the  Church,  We  don't 
see  its  significance  in  our  daily  lives. 
We  believe  man  will  be  punished 
for  his  own  sins  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgression.  We  believe  that  all 
our  secret  acts,  even  the  secret  in- 
tent of  our  hearts  will  be  examined 
by  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  puri- 
fied before  we  can  be  taken  into 
his  exalted  presence  to  live. 

What  a  relief  it  will  be  on  that 
day  to  discover  that  all  the  mistakes 

.  and  sins  we  have  overcome  and 
brought  under  the  cleansing  princi- 
ple of  the  atonement  will  literally 
he  blotted  out,  (Alma  7:13)  and  not 
appear  in  the  vision  to  condemn  us. 
How  thankful  we  will  be  that  we 
listened  to  the  counsel  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church  and  endeavored 
from  day  to  day  to  overcome  our 
weaknesses  and  imperfections.  Ex- 
cept of  those  things  of  which  we 
have  been  forgiven,  we  shall  have 
a  bright  recollection  of  all  our  guilt 
and  nakedness;  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  deeds  will  come  to  our 
memory  too  (Alma  11:43;  2  Nephi 
9:14).  Each  individual  shall  be  able 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  neighbor 
and  be  known  as  he  is  known  him- 
self, (D.  &  C.  84:98)  for  behold  they 
are  their  own  judges  (Alma  41:7). 
Thus  we  begin  to  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  leaders'  admonition  to 
us  that  we  preach  repentance  to  this 
generation.  It  is  by  far  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  taught 
There  are  many  kinds  of  repentance 
and  kinds   of  things   to  repent  of. 

*  What  about  doing  things  in  old  and 
inefficient  ways,  or  holding  onto 
outmoded  methods  just  because  we 
have  made  them  a  habit?  What 
about  careless  thinking,  or  letting 
others  do  our  thinking  so  we  won't 
have  to  be  bothered  at  all?  What 
about  being  prejudiced  and  holding 
grudges,  saying  unkind  things  about 
others?  What  about  failing  to  say 
a  kind  thing  when  the  opportunity 
arises,  or  having  false  pride,  or  being 
deceitful?  Can  we  become  as  Gods 
until  we  overcome  these  things  in 
ourselves? 

A  large  family  of  boys  and  girls 
had  some  difficulty  over  the  execu- 
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tion  of  a  will.  Feelings  ran  high, 
and  after  a  few  years  some  were  not 
speaking  to  others  or  recognizing 
them  on  the  street.  Finally  one  of 
them  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  He  visited  each  of  the  others, 
asking  if  they  had  anything  against 
him  personally,  and  what  he  could 
do  to  make  it  right.  He  found  there 
was  nothing  that  couldn't  be  fixed. 
On  birthdays  he  wrote  verses  for 
everyone  and  sent  along  a  hearty 
Birthday  wish.  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  whole  family  will  come  together 


THE   SERMON   ON  THE  MOUNT 
A  KEY  TO  BEAUTIFUL  LIVING 

again  and  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany and  friendship  because  one 
person  dared  to  swallow  his  pride 
and  make  an  effort  to  be  friendly. 
We  do  things  about  big  sins  but  so 
often  we  f grget  to  do  anything  about 
the  little  hurty  things  that  make  us 
all  unhappy. 

Repentance  concerns  three  people, 
you,  the  one  you  have  offended,  and 
the  Lord.  To  illustrate,  bring  to 
class  a  cardboard  from  an  old  shoe 
box  and  ten  or  twelve  thumbtacks. 
Tell  the  students  to  place  a:  thumb- 
tack in  the  cardboard  for  each  un- 
kind word,  each  deceitful  act,  each 
untruthful  word.  Each  thumbtack 
has  a  sharp  point  that  pierces  and 
hurts  under  the  surface  so  if  one 
has  to  hold  the  cardboard  it  is  well 


to  try  to  remove  some  of  the  tacks. 
For  every  two  kind  things  done  al- 
low the  students  to  take  out  one 
tack,  if  they  feel  these  deeds  will 
help  atone  for  the  unkindnesses. 
Soon  all  the  tacks  will  be  removed. 
Removing  them  is  the  part  of  re- 
pentance that  concerns  the  student. 

Now  all  the  tacks  are  out,  but  still 
the  cardboard  is  not  quite  as  good 
as  new.  This  is  where  the  princi- 
ple of  repentance  concerns  the  Lord. 
If  we  have  truly  done  all  w^e  can  to 
make  up  for  the  sin  we  committed 
we  will  have  often  done  all  that  is 
within  our  power.  Through  the 
atonement,  the  Lord  promises  us 
(Alma  7:13)  that  he  will  blot  out 
the  very  memory  of  having  com- 
mitted that  sin.  Our  minds  v^Wll  be 
as  if  it  did  not  happen.  It  will  not 
be  held  against  us.  The  person 
against  whom  the  offense  has  been 
committed  is  asked  to  forgive  and 
forget.  The  Lord  will  find  ways 
and  means  of  making  up  to  the  per- 
son who  forgives,  anything  the  per- 
son who  committed  the  deed  cannot 
do.  Thus  the  Lord  makes  up  for 
the  holes  in  the  cardboard  if  we  take 
the  tacks  out  through  true  repent- 
ance, and  do  all  we  can  to  atone  for 
our  deeds. 

We  should  ever  be  grateful  for 
the  principle  of  repentance,  for  with- 
out repentance,  or  forgiveness,  this 
Itfe  would  not  hold  very  much  for 
any  of  us.  If  we  face  the  future 
with  a  real  desire  to  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  repeat  them  we  will  find 
meaning  and  purpose  in  Iffe,  for  re- 
pentance is  a  growth  process. 
Whether  it  be  making  daily  resolu- 
tions or  just  plain  repentance  we 
have  cause  to  be  truly  grateful  for 
this  principle.— Evelyn  N.  Wood 

If  You  Would  Have  Peace 

Go  forth  into  the  busy  world  and  love  it. 
Interest  yourself  in  its  Ufe,  and  par- 
take of  it.  Mingle  kindly  with  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows.  Strive  to  do  for  men,  rather 
than  covet  their  possessions.  A  truly  suc- 
cessful Hfe  is  not  made  by  taking  for  our- 
selves that  which  others  have  a  right  to 
share,  but  by  rendering  to  others  that 
which  is  worth  more  to  them  than  they 
give  in  return. 

There  are  but  two  classes  of  people  iii 
the  world:  those  who  live  to  get— they 
are  those  who  cause  wars  and  poverty; 
and  those  who  liye  to  give— they  axe  those 
who  bring  peace  and  prosperity. 

—Sunshine    Magazine 
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Bring  Resources  of  Community  Into 
The  Sunday  School 

^OOD  teachers  have  always  utilized 
informed  and  suitable  people  in 
their  community  as  an  excellent 
source  of  information,  and  as  one 
method  of  enriching  and  supple- 
menting classroom  teaching.  They 
have  not  always  known  that  people 
are  really  audio-visual  aids  but  they 
are.  They  can  become  one  of  the 
most  helpful  of  these  types  of  aids 
when  teachers  become  sensitive  to 
their  possibilities  and  understand  in 
what  learning  situations,  why,  and 
how  they  should  be  used. 

In  our  Sunday  School  teaching 
when  we  use  people  in  the  commun- 
ity who  can  give  helpful  information, 
we  need  to  set  up  certain  criteria  to 
help  «s  determine  when,  why  and 
under  what  learning  conditions  peo- 
ple are  good  sources  of  information. 

People  can  be  rated  as  such  when 
the  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  acquir- 
ing information  and  understanding 
and  when  conditions  justify  the  di- 
rect presentation  of  the  facts  by  an 
expert.  For  our  purposes,  people 
are  experts  whose  information  of  the 
particular  subject  matter  to  be 
taught  is  greater  than  the  teachers. 
People  can  also  be  called  experts 
whose  backgrounds  are  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  teacher's,  and  because  of 
their  particular  backgrounds  would 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  a 
particular  lesson.  These  people  may 
be  called  guest  speakers,  experts  or 
lecturers.  The  term  lecture  as  ap- 
plied to  Sunday  School  should  not 
be  a  formal,  but  rather  an  informal 
presentation  of  facts  conducted  in 
the  happy,  free  spirit  of  a  modern 
Sunday  School. 

Guest  speakers  can  give  children 
experiences  not  easily  gained  other- 
wise. They  add  to  the  variety  of 
methods  of  teaching  and,  therefore, 
have  an  interest  and  novelty  value 
which  is  essential  for  learning.  They 
also  help  pupils  gain  correct  con- 
cepts in  a  shorter  length  of  time  be- 
cause of  the  speaker's  expertness  in 
his  particular  field. 

People  should  be  used  as  help- 
ful sources  of  information  only  after 
the  potential  values  of  their  contri- 
butions to  the  purpose  to  be 
achieved  have  been  examined  and 
compared  with  the  contribution  of 
the  regular  Sunday  School  teacher. 
In  other  words,  the  contributions  of 
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guest  speaker 
must  exceed  or 
be  different  from 
those  of  the  regu- 
lar teacher  of  class- 
work  to  justify 
bringing  him  be- 
'fore  the  class.  To 
be  worthwhile  the 
contribution  of  the  speaker  must 
be  related  directly  to  the  on- 
going work  of  the  class.  For 
instance:  during  May  the  Advanced 
Junior  Department  will  study  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  planning  the  les- 
son development  the  teacher  should 
remember  that  the  objective  would 
be  to  help  students  gain  an  interest 
in,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
lands  to  which  Paul  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary. Obviously,  first-hand  con- 
tact with  someone  who  has  visited 
countries  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  with  someone  who  is  a 
student  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  its 
history,  will  further  illuminate  and 
reinforce  those  understandings  which 
the  students  can  gain  from  their 
teachers,  books  and  other  sources 
of  information.  Think  how  this  les- 
son could  be  enhanced  if  a  returned 
missionary  in  the  community  is  in- 
vited to  discuss,  and  show  by  use  of 
a  map,  the  places  he  traveled  in  his 
missionary  work,  and  then  compare 
them  with  the  travels  of  Paul. 

Suitable  people  are  truly  one  of 
the  best  sources  the  community  has 
to  help  enrich  Sunday  School  teach- 
ing. However,  people  are  only  help- 
ful sources  of  information  when: 

(1)  the  purposes  to  be  served  by 
the  "expert"  are  understood 
by  the  speaker  and  the  stu- 
dents 

and 

(2)  when  the  teacher  and  the  stu- 
dents are  prepared  for  the 


contribution  to  be 
made  by  the 
speaker. 

It  is  an  absolute 
must  if  people  are  to 
be  good  sources  of 
information  that  the 
teacher,  or  a  respon- 
sible committee  in 
classes  above  the  Jun- 
ior Department,  make 
detailed  arrangements 
with  the  speaker.  This 
should  be  done  far 
enough  in  advance  to 
give  the  speaker  a 
chance  to  make  ade- 
quate preparation.  Some  of  the  de- 
tails would  include: 

( 1 )  the  manner  in  which  the  lec- 
ture is  to  be  made 

(2)  acquaint  the  speaker  with  the 
background  and  age  of  pu- 
pils to  be  taught 

(3)  the  contribution  of  the  lec- 
ture to  the  regular  work  of 
the  class 

and 

(4)  the  particular  purpose  it  is 
to  serve. 

As  teachers,  we  have  become  fear- 
ful of  the  use  of  the  telling  or  lec- 
turing method  which  of  necessity  is 
used  by  guest  speakers.  We  seem  to 
forget  that  true  listening  is  an  active 
process  and  when  pupils  listen,  at 
no  matter  what  age,  with  an  intent 
to  learn,  they  are  studying  just  as 
certainly  as  if  they  were  reading  a 
book. 

But  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
difficult  for  youth  to  maintain  a 
sustained  attention  when  listening. 
One  element  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, if  learning  is  to  take  place, 
is  the  assurance  on  the  part  of  the ' 
teacher  that  pupils  are  listening  with 
a  ready  background  which  enables 
them  to  understand.  We  must  not 
invite  speakers  to  bring  a  message 
that  we  have  not  given  pupils  a 
background  for.  Readiness  implies 
interest  or  a  desire  to  learn.  We,  in 
Sunday  School,  all  know  the  im- 
portance of  relating  new  ideas  to 
familiar  ideas  or  being  sure  the  child 
has  a  background  for  interpretation. 
That  children  read  meaning  into 
what  they  hear  in  terms  of  their 
immediate  past  experience  should 
be  constantly  remembered  by  the 
teacher. 
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In  every  ward  in  our  Church  there  of  this  one  method  o£  teaching.  The 

are  dozens  of  people  who  can  help  number   of   guest    speakers   chosen 

enrich  and  supplement  our  teaching  for  one  year  would  certainly  depend 

because  they  are   good  sources   of  upon: 


information.  However,  we  wouldn't 
recommend  that  in  any  one  class  we 
invite  too  many  guest  speakers  dur- 
ing a  year  for  that  would  be  over- 
doing the  novel  and  interest  value 


(1)  the  teacher 

(2)  the  particular  lessons 

and 


(3)  the  availability  of  speakers  in 
the  communi^. 

As  Sunday  School  teachers  let  us 
not  fail  to  seek  and  use  the  active 
assistance  of  people  who  can  help 
make  our  Sunday  School  teaching 
successiul.— Edith  Ryberg 

(See  map  on  inside  back  cover) 


Announcement  of  New  Course  for  Investigators 


'TPhe  Mission  Sunday  Schools  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Board  have 
announced  a  text  for  investigators 
classes  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church.  This  text  will  be,  "A 
Marvelous  Work  and  a  Wonder," 
by  Presiding  Bishop,  LeGrand  Rich- 
ards. "His  chief  purpose  in  writing 
this  book  has  ever  been  to  provide 
assistance  to  Latter-day  Saint  mis- 
sionaries in  their  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  through- 
out the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"However,  saints  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  honest  investigators  of 
truth  everywhere,  will  find  this 
presentation  of  'A  Marvelous  Work 
and  a  Wonder,'  a  surprisingly  com- 


plete answer  to  their  desire  for  a 
one-volume  study  course  of  truth." 

William  E.  Berrett,  a  member  of 
the  Mission  Sunday  School  Com- 
mittee, has  been  assigned  to  prepare 
a  teacher's  supplement  which  will 
divide  the  text  into  convenient  units 
for  classroom  study.  This  supple- 
ment is  not  yet  available,  but  dupli- 
cate copies  of  the  first  lessons  of 
the  teacher's  supplement,  for  this 
course,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Executive  Secretary's  office,  50  North 
Main  Sti-eet,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
upon  request  until  the  complete 
supplement  is  printed. 

Superintendent  George  R.  Hill  be- 


Heves  that  this  new  course  for  in- 
vestigators will  help  stake  mission- 
aries considerably  and  will  be  a  con- 
venience to  seekers  of  the  truth. 
Organizing  of  classes  for  investiga- 
tors is  recommended  wherever  class- 
room space  and  other  conditions  will 
permit. 

The  General  Board  Mission  Sun- 
day Schools  Committee  consists  of 
Don  B.  Colton,  Chairman;  Adam  S. 
Bennion,  Vice  Chairman;  A.  Wil- 
liam Lund,  Richard  E.  Folland, 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr.,  Edith  Ryberg, 
Henry  Eyring,  William  E.  Berrett, 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  Marie  Fox 
Felt,  Lorna  Call  Alder  and  Archibald 
F.  Bennett. 


Each  One  Sings  for  a  Thousand 


\  FEATUBE  of  the  comiug  Suuday 
School  conference,  to  be  held 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  8,  will  be 
a  "command  performance"  of  the 
five-hundred-voice  Sunday  School 
Centennial  Chorus.  Sunday  School 
workers  who  attended  the  two  con- 
ferences in  1949,  our  Centennial' 
year,  will  recall  the  colorful  chorus 
of  young  singers  who  packed  the 
choir  seats  of  the  tabernacle  and 
sang  gloriously  some  of  our  best- 
loved  hymns. 

So  many  requests  have  been  made 
for  a  re-appearance  of  this  great 
chorus  that  a  decision  was  made 
some  months  ago  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance. When  members  of  the 
1949  group  learned  of  this  decision, 
they  flooded  the  general  offices  with 


requests  to  take  part  again— in  spite 
of  the  obligation  involved  of  re- 
hearsing every  Sunday  froip  New 
Year's  Day  until  April  Conference— 
with  several  extra  rehearsals,  be- 
sides. As  a  result,  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  new 
chorus  are  veterans  of  the  Centen- 
nial group. 

Brother  Vernon  J.  LeeMaster,  of 
the  Sunday  School  General  Board,  is 
the*  director.  He  is  assisted  by  the 
following  staff:  Sister  Florence  Al- 
len, also  of  the  General  Board,  Helen 
LeeMaster,  Lorraine  Bowman,  and 
Newel  Kay  Brown.  The  manager  of 
the  chorus  is  our  executive  secre- 
tary, Elder  Richard  E.  Folland,  who 
is  assisted  by  Brothers  LaVar  L. 
Sorenson,  and  Melvin  Richardson.  In 


addition,  members  of  Sunday  School 
superintendencies  in  this  area  are 
serving  as  volunteer  assistants,  help- 
ing with  transportation  and  the 
countless  other  problems  connected 
with  the  production.  All  the  work- 
ers who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  chorus  report  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  inspirational  tasks  they 
have  ever  been  assigned. 

Special  arrangements  of  several 
favorite  hymns  have  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion  by  Elders  Lorin  F. 
Wheelwright  and  Crawford  Gates, 
musicians  of  state-wide  and  nation- 
al reputation,  whose  outstanding 
work  in  connection  with  the  Sun- 
day School  Centennial  chorus  of 
1949  will  long  be  remembered. 

—Kenneth  S.   Bennion 


"IAThen  you  come  to  a  good  book,  you  inust  ask  your- 
self, "Am  I  inclined  to  work  as  an  Australian 
miner  would?  Are  my  pickaxes  and  shovels  in  good 
order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves  well 
up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good,  and  my  temper? 
And,  keeping  the  figure  a  little  longer,  even  at  cost  of 
tiresomeness,  for  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one,  the 
metal  you  are  in  search  of  being  the  author's  mind  or 
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meaning,  his  words  are  as  the  rock  which  you  have  to 
crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And  your  pick- 
axes are  your  own  care,  wit,  and  learning;  your  smelt- 
ing furnace  is  your  own  thoughtful  soul.  Do  not  hope 
to  get  at  any  good  author's  meaning  without  those 
tools  and  that  fire;  often  you  will  need  sharpest,  finest 
chiselling,  and  patientest  fusing,  before  you  can  gather 
one  grain  of  the  metal.  —John  Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies 
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Through  Memorization 


For  the  Month  of  May 


Sunday  Morning  in  the  'Nursery 

My  father  and  my  mother 
Are  both  so  kind  to  me 
That  every  day  I'll  show  them 
How  helpful  I  can  be. 

—Manual,  page  134. 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  .  .  . 

—Song  of  Solomon  2:11-12. 

Learning,  Loving,  Living 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things:  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto 
the  Lord.— Colossians  3:20. 


What  It  Means  to  he  a  Latter-day 
Saint 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this 
day  Our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us 
our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  forever.   Amen. 

-Matthew  6:9-13. 


The  Life  of  Christ 

Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

-Matthew  5:16. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Ancient  Times 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost:  Teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you:  ... 

-Matthew  28:19-20 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he 
suffered;  And  being  made  perfect, 
he  became  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 
vation unto  all  them  that  obey  him; 
Called  of  God  an  high  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

-Hebrews  5:8-10 

Saviors  on  Mount  Zion 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well;  whose 
branches  run  over  the  wall:  The 
archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  him,  and  hated  him:  But  his 
bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms 
of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by 
the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob:... 

-Genesis  49:22-24 


Good  Tidings  to  All  People 

He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God? 

-Micah  6:8. 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

"The  way  to  peace  and  happiness 
in  life  is  by  giving  service.  Service 
is  the  true  key,  I  believe,  to  happi- 
ness, because  when  we  perform 
labors  like  missionary  work,  all  the 
rest  of  our  lives  we  can  look  back 
upon  our  accomplishments  in  the 
mission  field." 

—President  Heber  J.  Grant 


Parent  and  Child  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Home 

But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and 
is  worse  than  an  infidel. 


-I  Timothy  5:8 


Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

And  now,  if  the  Lamb  of  God,  he 
being  holy,  should  have  need  to  be 
baptized  by  water,  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness, O  then,  how  much  more 
need  have  we,  being  unholy,  to  be 
baptized,  yea,  even  by  water! 

-2Nephi31:5. 
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KAGAWA 


Book  Review 


KAGAWA,  by  WiUiam  Axling,  Re- 
vised Edition,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1946.  Pp.  193,  Price  $1.25. 

T^OYOHiKO  Kagawa  was  the  son  of  a 
favorite  mistress  among  the 
"numerous  concubines"  of  an  aristo- 
cratic father  who  was  the  "head  man 
of  nineteen  villages,"  and  who  later 
became  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil—the select  group  of  men  who 
served  as  advisors  to  the  Emperor. 
(Page  4.)  Both  parents  died  when 
this  child  was  four  years  old.  Hav- 
ing been  legally  adopted  by  his  fa- 
ther he  was  sent  to  live  with  the 
much  neglected  legal  wife  of  his 
morally  degenerate  father.  He  was 
an  unwanted  child  in  this  home.  His 
foster  mother  and  grandmother  made 
life  miserable  for  him. 

He  went  to  school  at  age  four 
years  and  nine  months.  He  soon 
learned  to  read,  and  took  great 
satisfaction  in  his  books,  and  in  his 
contacts  with  nature  on  his  father's 
farm.  His  friends,  especially  the 
birds,  and  the  domestic  animals  were 
much  kinder  to  him  than  were  his 
foster  parents.  He  attended  the 
Buddhist  temple  but  was  not  favor- 
ably impressed  with  its  influence. 
Because  of  his  natural  sympathy  with 
others  he  responded  to  any  wrong 
done  them  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
turning good  for  evil. 

In  early  youth  Toyohiko  left  his 
home  at  Awa  and  entered  the  "Boys 
Middle  School  at  Tokushima,  a  large 
city."  There  he  lived  in  a  dormitory. 
He  was  so  different  from  other  boys, 
both  morally  and  intellectually,  that 
he  led  a  lonely  and  despondent  life 
imtil  he  became  intimately  acquaint- 
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ed  with  Christian  missionaries.  Their 
idea  of  a  loving  God  appealed  to 
him.  "He  wanted  to  become  like 
Christ."  He  was  always  welcome  in 
the  homes  of  these  Christian  mission- 
aries. In  1905  he  entered  the  Presby- 
terian College  in  Tokyo.  He  had 
read  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
"Goethe's  Faust,  in  English  .  .  .  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Species,  Ruskin's 
Modern  Painters,  and  Max  Miiller's 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  (Page 
20. )  Profound  studies  in  philosophy 
appealed  to  him,  his  required  courses 
did  not. 

He  gave  to  beggars  very  freely  and 
befriended  outcasts,  both  animal  and 
human.  He  became  a  Christian  so- 
cialist and  pacifist.  On  these  grounds 
he  opposed  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
for  which  he  was  beaten  by  his  fel- 
low students.  In  his  second  year  in 
college  he  became  a  victim  of  tuber- 
culosis and  had  to  go  to  the  sea 
shore  to  live  and  struggle  for  his  life, 
but  he  was  not  idle.  He  wrote  a 
manuscript  "Across  the  Death  Line," 
some  years  later  published  as  a 
novel. 

When  only  partially  recovered  he 
entered  the  Kobe  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  took  his  studies  in  the  fore- 
noon and  in  the  afternoon  "preached 
on  the  streets  of  Shinkawa,  Japan's 
most  notorious  slum."  (Page  24.) 

The  story  of  his  life  in  the  slums 
ranks  with  some  of  the  stories  of 
Francis  of  Assisi.  (Pages  28-41.) 

"He  visited  the  sick.  He  com- 
forted the  sorrowing.  He  fed  the 
hungry.  He  lodged  the  homeless. 
He  became  elder  brother  to  the 
prostitutes,  visiting  them  when  they 
were  ill  and  providing  them  with 


medicines.  Even  for  the  bullies  he 
had  a  brother's  heart  and  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  put  God's  love  into 
action  in  his  dealings  with  them." 
(Page  39.) 

Kagawa  was  a  thorough  student 
of  social  problems.  He  went  to 
America  in  1914  and  studied  at 
Princeton.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
enlightened  foreign  countries  are  do- 
ing toward  solving  these  problems. 
On  his  return  to  Japan  he  became 
one  of  the  chief- leaders  in  organizing 
laborer's  and  farmer's  unions  along 
lines  of  Christian  co-operatives.  Be- 
cause of  his  deep  sympathy  with  the 
underprivileged  he  has  been  called 
the  mother  of  these  unions.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  find  the  causes  of  human 
failures  and  to  eliminate  these 
causes.  In  his  programs  for  reforms 
he  found  it  impossible  to  please 
either  the  conservatives  or  the  radi- 
cals. The  radicals  threw  bricks  at 
him  and  the  police  put  him  in  jail. 
He  became  nation-wide  evangelist 
in  behalf  of  his  cause.  Later  this 
work  was  extended  to  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  Norway  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  India  and  frequently 
to  America.  In  Norway  he  attended 
the  World's  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion at  Oslo.  He  studied  co-op- 
eratives in  all  these  countries.  He 
was  specially  interested  in  Scandi- 
navia. 

"His  publications  included  his  of- 
ficial organ  in  Japan,  the  "Kingdom 
of  God  Weekly."  Circulation  of  his 
first  book,  "Across  the  Death  Line" 
ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
"The  Shooter  at  the  Sun,"  "Passing 
from  Star  to  Star,"  and  "A  Grain  of 
Wheat"  reached  a  record  making 
figure.  (Page  96.)    His  "Psychology 
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of  the  Poor"  was  a  scholarly  study  of 
the  causes  of  poverty  as  related  to 
the  problem  of  the  slums  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  cure."  (Page  86.) 
When  his  royalties  amounted  to 
about  $250,000.00  his  family  budget 
was  fixed  by  himself  and  his  wife  at 
$60.00  per  month;  the  rest  of  the 
money  went  to  his  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  underprivileged  mem- 
bers of  several  Japanese  communi- 


ties. These  sxiffered  heavy  losses 
from  the  great  earthquake  of  1923, 
and  after  their  reconstruction,  from 
the  terrible  bombing  of  World  War 
II. 

The  final  chapter— "The  Comrade 
of  the  Road"— is  an  interesting  story 
of  his  convert,  friend  and  life  com- 
panion, Spring  Kagawa.  She  en- 
tered wholeheartedly  into  every 
phase    of    her    husband's    religious 


work,  as  did  Katherine  von  Bora, 
wife  of  Martin  Luther.  Among  other 
things  "she  took  the  oversight  of  the 
'Friends  of  Jesus  Society'  .  .  .  This 
society  set  up  peace,  purity,  piety, 
labor,  and  service  as  its  five  funda- 
mentals." (Page  193.) 

This  book  will  doubtless  be  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  re- 
ligious classics  of  modern  times. 

—Milton  Bennion 


Observing  Sunday 


SUSAN  BIDDULPH* 

"liT'E   have  been   studying  in   our 

Church  History  class  about  the 

pioneers  crossing  the  plains,  and  how 


they  always  observed  the  Sabbath 
day.  It  took  the  first  party  of  pio- 
neers one  hundred  eleven  days  to 
cross  the  plains,  and  fifteen  of  these 
days  were  Sundays.  They  never 
traveled  on  Sunday,  but  spent  the 
day  quietly,  resting  from  their  hard 
labors,  worshiping  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  rejoicing  over  their  many 
blessings.  They  were  glad  when 
Sunday  came,  and  looked  forward  to 
it  all  week. 

I've  been  wondering  if  we  all  look 
forward  to  Sunday  as  much  as  we 
should.  Do  we  always  look  forward 
to  its  coming,  and  observe  it  as  we 
should? 

My  little  brother  sometimes  is  sor- 
ry when  Sunday  comes  because  he 
can't  wear  his  levis  and  his  cowboy 
boots.  I  wonder  if  maybe  too  often 
we  don't  think  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
when  we  cant  do  certain  things, 
instead  of  as  a  day  we  are  privileged 
to  have. 

I  think  Sunday  is  a  wonderful  day. 


It  is  fun  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  not  have  to  rush  around  as  we 
do  on  school  days.  I  like  to  put  on 
my  very  best  clothes  and  go  ofiF  to 
Sunday  School  feeling  fresh,  clean 
and  happy. 

Sunday  is  a  nice  day  because  our 
whole  family  is  home  together. 
Sometimes  my  father  and  mother 
have  special  meetings  to  go  to,  but 
the  rest  of  us  are  happy  to  know  that 
they  are  working  in  the  Church. 

I  like  the  nights  when  we  can  all 
go  to  Church  together.  All  these  ex- 
periences on  Sunday  bring  us  closer 
together  as  a  family.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  Church  and  am  glad  that  I 
have  been  taught  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath day.  I  pray  that  we  may  all  do 
this  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

—Susan  Biddulph 

*Susan  Biddulph  (age  8)  is  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Ward,  Rexburg  Stake.  She  memorized 
and  presented  the  above  two-and-one-half -min- 
ute talk  so  well  that  Clyde  W.  Packer,  Stake 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  submitted  it  to 
The  Instructor  for  publication. 


Teach  with  Pictures 


npEiE  Easter  season  always  brings  to 
us  a  renewal  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  all  its  glorious  promises.  The 
climax  of  our  Savior's  life  was  his 
resurrection  from  death,  which 
opened  to  us  and  to  all  the  hosts  of 
God's  children  the  doorway  to  life 
eternal,  with  its  peace  and  happiness 
beyond  our  earMy  power  to  under- 
stand. The  pictures  selected  for  this 
month  help  us  more  fully  to  compre- 
hend the  full  meaning  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

Feter  Carries  the  Word  to 
Other  Lands 

If  the  Plan  of  Salvation  had  been 
for  the  Jews  only,  or  for  any  spe(2ial 
group  of  people,  the  story  of  Easter 


might  have  been  one  of  bitterness 
to  many.  But  Christ's  mission  was  to 
all  mankind.  Jesus'  own  apostles, 
when  left  to  carry  on  the  work  alone, 
felt  that  they  should  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews  only.  But  through 
a  dream,  Peter  was  convinced  that 
the  message  of  salvation  was  for 
everyone.  The  picture,  from  a 
painting  by  Stemler,  shows  Peter  at 
the  house  of  Cornelius,  in  Joppa. 
Cornelius  knelt  before  Peter  and 
worshipped  him;  but  Peter  raised 
him  up,  saying,  "Stand  up;  I  myself 
also  am  a  man." 

The  picture  may  be  used  with  the 
following  lessons: 

Any  lesson  dealing  with  the 
story  of  the  resurrection  and  its 
significance  to  all  the  world. 


Course  7  (First  Intermediate): 
"The  Church  in  the  World" 

Course  10  (Juniors):  "Feed  My 
Sheep" 

Course  11  (Advanced  Junior): 
"Gentiles  Given  the  Right  Hand  j-\ 
of  Fellowship"  *—v 

Mary  at  the  Tomb 

There  were  many  witnesses  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  One  of  the 
most- loved  accounts  is  that  found  in 
the  20th  Chapter  of  John.  It  tells  of 
the  coming  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  which  is  our  Sunday. 
She  brought  oils  and  spices  to  com- 
plete certain  burial  processes  that 
(Concluded  on  page  84) 
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TH  E     ill  N  ST  RUCT  O  R 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. . 


PETER  CARRIES  THE  WORD  TO  OTHER  LANDS 

Acts  10:34-35 


Printed  In  U.  STaT 


MARY  AT  THE  TOMB 

John  20:1;   11-18 


intenimts 


Realizing  Sunday  School  Objectives  on  "Special  Program''  Sundays 

Qeorge  R.  Hill 


'T^HE  whole  purpose  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  to  teach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  membership  of 
the  Church.  To  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Sunday  School  has  been 
given  the  most  desirable  period  in 
the  entire  week.  It  is  the  aim  to 
utilize  every  minute  of  the  ninety- 
five  minutes  allowed  the  Sunday 
School,  cumulatively,  to  these  spe- 
cific ends. 

The  Sunday  School  program  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts— the 
worship  service  and  the  class  period 
of  gospel  study.  Each  has  an  equally 
great  role  to  play  if  a  member  is  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  and  testimony 
of  the  gospel,  and  a  determination  to 
live  by  its  standards. 

On  three  Sundays  each  year,  it  is 
the  practise  to  have  special  programs 
in  lieu  of  class  work  because  on 
Mother's  Day,  Easter,  and  the  Sun- 


day nearest  Christmas,  there  are  add- 
ed incentives  to  direct  attention,  col- 
lectively, to  motherhood,  to  the  ac- 
tuality and  significance  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  to  the  birth  of  our  be- 
loved Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  In  The 
Instructor,  suggested  programs  are 
published  for  each  of  the  special 
program  days,  worked  out  with  these 
particular  objectives  in  mind,  by 
especially  appointed  committees  of 
the  General  Board.  Mother's  Day 
program  for  1950  was  published  in 
the  March  1950  issue  of  The  Instruc- 
tor, page  81,  and  Mothers  Day  pro- 
gram for  1951  is  in  this  issue  page  69. 
The  Christmas  1950  program  occurs 
on  page  326  of  the  November  1950 
Instructor,  and  the  Easter  program 
for  March  25,  1951  on  page  9  of  the 
January  1951  issue.  Study  of  these 
programs  will  reveal  how  excellently 
the   objectives   have   been   kept  in 


mind  by  the  respective  committees 
that  have  worked  them  out. 

The  local  superintendency  should 
feel  perfectly  free  to  adapt  any  of 
these  suggested  programs  to  their 
use,  or  to  use  other  programs  of  their 
choosing  provided  they  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  above  mentioned  ob- 
jectives. Special  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  order,  reverence  and 
spiritual  uplift  as  high,  throughout 
these  special  programs,  as  in  the  reg- 
ular worship  service. 

The  following  letter  to  the  General 
Superintendent  from  a  worried  moth- 
er in  one  of  the  mission  branch  Sun- 
day Schools  of  the  Church  shows 
how  an  otherwise  excellent  entertain- 
ing program  for  the  amusement  hall 
on  any  day  other  than  Sunday,  failed 
to  reach  the  Sunday  School  objec- 
tives through  its  inappropriateness 
(Concluded  on  page  82) 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerritt  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Holm  an  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Lorna  CaU  Alder 
Reed  H.  Bradford 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  Folland 
James  L.  Barker 


Lesson   Departments 

ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J,  Christensen 


SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 


JUNIORS 

(Same  as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 


2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 
Evalyn  Darger 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
Don  B.  Colton 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Edith  Ryberg 
Henry  Eyxing 
William  E.  Berrett 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
James  L.  Barker 


FACULTY  MEETING 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Florence  S.  AUen 
Asahel  D,  Woodruff 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Inez  Witbeck  ' 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
JwHolman  Waters 


Special  Committees 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schieiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
LoweU  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  AUen 
Beth  Hooper 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Hohnan  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G,  Sperry 
WUford  Moyle  Burton 


CURRICULUM  CORRELATION 

David   Lawrence   McKay 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

WUHam  E.  Berrett 
AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

A.  Hamer  Reiser 

Carl  J.  Christensen 

Richard  E.  Folland 

Frank   Wise    (associate) 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl  J.  Glade 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Claribel  W.  Aldous 


CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Old  Testament 

A  William  Lund, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Genealogy 

Don  B.  Colton, 
Church  Doctrine 
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Secretaries 


Periodical  Reports— System  of  Reporting 


/^TjR  February,  1951  Instructor  ex- 
^^  plained  the  new  quarterly  re- 
port forms.  In  these  instructions, 
and  on  the  new  forms,  we  have  re- 
quested the  ward  bishop  to  sign  the 
reports  indicating  that  he  has  seen 
them  and  retain  one  copy  for  his 
file. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter 

from  the  First  Presidency,  addressed 

to  the  chairman  of  the  Union  Board 

of  Auxiliaries,  it  reads  as  follows: 

"We  have  received  the  following 

letter: 

'We  should  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion pertaining  to  the  periodical 
reports  which  the  stake  auxiliary 
organizations  make  to  the  general 
church  auxiliaries'  headquarters. 
That  is,  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
extra  copy  of  each  such  report 
required  to  be  made  and  sent  to 
the  stake  president.  As  matters 
are  now,  no  such  copy  is  pro- 
vided for  in  their  reporting  sys- 
tems. As  a  consequence,  unless 
the  stake  president  calls  the  auxili- 
aries in  monthly  for  a  personal 
oral  report  we  cannot  keep  in- 
formed currently  on  what  their 
progress  is. 

Yours  sincerely, 

LIBERTY  STAKE  PRESIDENCY 

(Signed)  A.  Lewis  Elggren 


"We  refer  this  letter  to  you  for 
your  consideration  and  suggestion. 
If  you  feel  that  the  request  made 
by  President  Elggren  is  wise,  the 
auxiliaries  might  arrange  to  get 
out  a  third  copy  of  their  report 
which  can  be  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  stakes. 

FaithfuUy  yours, 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY 

(Signed) 
By  /.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr." 

In  addition  to  the  above  request 
and  suggestion  we  have  had  several 
stake  presidents,  in  attendance  at 
their  Sunday  School  conventions, 
make  the  same  request.  We  are  very 
happy  to  know  that  these  busy  ex- 
ecutives want  to  see  these  reports. 

In  view  of  these  requests  we,  in 
turn,  will  request  that  after  the 
ward  bishop  has  signed  the  quarter- 
ly reports  and  has  looked  them  over, 
that  he  return  his  copy  to  the  ward 
secretary  who,  in  turn,  will  forward 
that  one  copy  to  the  stake  president. 
The  ward  bishop  should  then  have 
access  to  the  copy  which  is  kept  by. 
the  secretary  for  ward  use. 

The  latest  instructions  to  our  ward 
Sunday  School  secretaries  are  that 
they  prepare  both  part  one  and  part 
two  of  the  ward  quarterly  report  in 


quadruplicate,  have  them  signed  by 
the  member  of  the  superintendency 
responsible  for  records  and  then 
signed  by  the  bishop,  indicating  that 
he  has  seen  the  report.  The  original 
and  one  copy  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  stake  secretary  after  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  quarter  for  which  it 
is  made.  One  copy  forwarded  to  the 
stake  president  and  the  fourth  copy 
retained  for  reference  by  the  bishop 
and  superintendency. 

The  stake  secretary  will  forward 
the  original  copy  of  the  ward  quar- 
terly report  (both  part  one  and  part 
two)  along  with  the  original  of  the 
stake  board  quarterly  report  to  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board.  The 
stake  secretary  will  make  a  third 
copy  of  their  stake  board  report  and 
forward  one  copy  to  the  stake  presi- 
dent. The  third  copy  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  stake  secretary  for  his 
reference.  Inasmuch  as  the  stake 
board  quarterly  report  forms  are 
made,  at  present,  in  duplicate  we 
will  supply  an  additional  pad  of 
blanks  so  that  the  secretary  may 
use  an  extra  sheet  for  the  third  copy 
each  quarter. 

Stake  and  ward  secretaries  will 
please  observe  these  instructions  and 
begin  now  to  supply  the  stake  presi- 
dent with  your  first  quarterly  report 
for  1951.-R.  E.  F. 


REALIZING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES 

{Concluded  from  page  81) 

as  a  special  Christmas  program  for         We  had  our  regular  opening  exer- 
Sunday:  cises  and  sacrament,  then  the  pag- 

eant.   It  was  all  in  costume  and  of 
"Dear  Brother  Hill:  course  a  lot  of  work  was  involved, 

I  am  writing  you  in  regards  to  our     and  naturally  with  such  a  perform- 
Christmas  program  Sunday  morning     ance  there  would  be  some  confusion. 


December  24,  1950.  A  sacred  pag 
eant  was  given.  It  was  not  a  pageant 
written  by  a  member  of  our  Church; 
it  was  different  in  some  respects,  to 
something  one  of  our  members 
would  have  written.  But  I  saw  noth- 
ing wrong  in  that. 
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Quite  a  few  of  the  participants  were 
in  the  basement  in  costume  and  were 
unable  to  partake  of  the  sacrament. 

I  enjoy  pageants,  and  seeing  chil- 
dren take  part,  but  it  did  not  seem 
right  for  Sunday  morning  where  the 
sacrament  was  being  administered; 


and  when  my  little  eight-year-old 
son  with  some  others  came  in  beat- 
ing a  drum,  cymbals,  and  other  noisy 
gadgets,  as  the  heralds,  it  just  did 
not  seem  proper. 

After  reading  President  David  O. 
McKay's  talk  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Instructor  on  reverence,  I  felt 
perhaps  I  was  not  wrong  in  my  think- 
ing. I  know  you  are  very  busy,  but 
if  you  have  any  information  regard- 
ing the  above  matter,  I  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  it." 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 
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Tips  on  Developing  a  Library 


T  Tnder  the  leadership  of  Allan  P. 
Thomas,  stake  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  Sunday  Schools  in 
Chicago  Stake  in  recent  months  have 
improved  classroom  learning  consid- 
erably by  organizing  libraries  in 
most  of  the  wards  and  nearly  all  of 
the  branches  of  the  sta;ke. 

Specifically,  here  are  some  of  the 
ways  libraries  were  developed: 

In  one  small  branch,  the  Relief 
Society  co-operated  with  the  Sunday 
School  in  conducting  a  "picture 
cutting"  party.  The  entire  member- 
ship of  the  branch  was  invited.  There 
was  an  excellent  response.  Every- 
one was  asked  to  bring  helps  for  the 
branch  library.  Members  brought 
pictures,  maps,  charts,  and  other 
teaching  aids.  They  had  a  festive 
time  clipping  and  mounting  the  pic- 
tures and  other  lesson  helps.  The 
evening  was  completed  with  re- 
freshments from  the  Relief  Society. 
Since  the  branch  meets  in  a  rented 
hall,  the  library  was  made  portable. 

In  Chicago's  Logan  Square  Ward, 
Sunday  School  classes  for  several 
weeks  conducted  similar  week-night 


parties  for  mounting  and  classifying 
pictures.  The  Sunday  School  super- 
intendency  is  making  a  survey  of 
needed  books  for  the  library.  Each 
ward  member  is  asked  to  donate  a 
recommended  book. 

In  Milwaukee  Ward,  the  Sunday 
School  librarian  invited  all  ward 
members  to  bring  to  the  library  their 
back  numbers  of  Church  publica- 
tions and  lesson  manuals— for  bind- 
ing for  the  library.  A  "Charles 
Dickens  Christmas  Carol"  holiday 
program  was  presented,  with  pro- 
ceeds going  toward  the  purchase  of 
visual  aids. 

One  of  the  branches  appointed  a 
former  teacher  who  has  a  large  per- 
sonal file  of  teaching  aids.  Her  col- 
lection served  as  the  foundation  for 
a  growing  library.  Her  plan  was  to 
scan  the  approaching  lessons  for  all 
departments,  and  place  in  the  hands 
of  each  teacher  some  pictures,  a 
week  before  the  lesson  is  to  be 
taught. 

North  Shore  Ward  (Evanston) 
meets  in  a  beautiful  meeting-house 
—a  remodeled  mansion.    It  contains 


ALLAN  P.  THOMAS 

Stake  Sunday  School  Superintendent 

Chicago  Stake 

a  convenient  library  room.  One  of 
its  library  projects  was  having  M.I.A. 
Beehive  Girls,  for  one  of  their  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  prepare 
two  beautiful  picture  books  for 
teaching  Sunday  School  tots. 

Says  Superintendent  Thomas: 
"Our  Sunday  School  libraries  have 
gone  quite  a  way  .  .  .  and  have  more 
plans  for  greater  expansion." 

To  Chicago  Stake,  our  hearty  sa- 
lute! —Wendell  J.  Ashton 


View  Model  Sunday  School  Library 

50  North  Main  Street  (Room  5) 
•  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

During  office  hours  or  by  appoint- 
ment after  office  hours. 

Sunday,  March  25,  1951 

Easter  Sunday 

(See  page  9,  Jan.,  1951  Instructor.) 


Coming  Events 

Cast  Their  Shadows  Before 

Sunday,  April  8,  1951 

7:00  p.m. 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  An- 
nual Conference. 


Sunday,  May  13, 1951 

Mother's  Day 
(See  page  69,  March,  1951  Instruc- 
tor for  suggested  program. ) 

Sunday,  June  3,  1951 

Sunday  School  Fast  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Program. 
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Rules  for  a  Successful  Library 

(Concluded) 

R 


ule  No,  Four  is  to  "Have  only 
materials  in  your  library  that  will 
be  o£  aid  to  teachers."  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have  very  rare  editions  of 
books  or  to  have  very  valuable  pic- 
tures, but  the  Sunday  School  library 
as  it  is  conceived  today  is  not  the 
best  storage  place  in  the  v^orld  for 
such  items.  The  value  of  a  Sunday 
School  library  is  determined  by  the 
amount  and  kind  of  use  that  is  made 
of  its  contents  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Some  hesitancy  may  be  felt 
in  extensively  circulating  valuable 
items  and  this  restricted  use  certain- 
ly would  decrease  their  value  meas- 
ured on  the  above  standard.  There- 
fore, only  have  in  your  library  ma- 
terials that  you  can  freely  circulate 
among  your  teaching  staflE  for  what- 
ever use  they  may  wish  to  make  of 
them  in  their  teaching. 

The  application  of  this  rule  will 
also  automatically  eliminate  many 
books,  magazines,  pictures,  etc.,  that 
might  be  available,  because  they 
cannot  appropriately  be  used  in 
teaching  the  Gospel.  Therefore,  as 
materials  are  considered  for  the  li- 
brary, the  standard  that  should  de- 
termine whether  they  are  to  be 
placed  there  or  not  should  be  the 
utility  they  will  have  to  the  teacher. 
Inappropriate  materials,  no  matter 
how  attractive,  have  no  place  in  a 
Sunday  School  library.  They  take 
up  much  needed  storage  space  im- 
necessarily;  they  are  seldom  if  ever 
used;  they  complicate  the  librarian's 
accounting  problems;  and  they  cause 
a  general  waste  of  time  and  space. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  use  of  some 


materials  may  result  in  harmful 
teaching— something  we  must  con- 
stantly guard  against. 

Truly  the  librarian's  time  can  be 
spent  much  more  profitably  in  ob- 
taining and  maintaining  materials 
that  the  teachers  will  find  of  value 
in  their  teaching. 

Rule  No.  Five  is  to  "Be  sure  that 
the  teaching  aids  in  your  library  are 
easily  accessible  to  your  teachers." 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "acces- 
sible" here  is  very  broad.  It  includes 
in  its  meaning  not  only  making  it 
easy  for  the  teachers  to  come  to  the 
library  for  materials,  but  also  being 
sure  the  materials  are  easily  located 
and  distributed,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers have  current  and  complete  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  in  the  library. 
This  then  means  first  to  have  the 
contents  of  the  library  stored  or  filed 
in  an  orderly,  easily  located,  and  not 
too  complex  system.  Divisions  or 
groupings  according  to  classroom 
subjects  or  lesson  subjects  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
method  generallyl  The  Librarians 
Guidebook  contains  simplified  sug- 
gestions for  this.  Specific  and  regu- 
lar times  for  obtaining  the  library 
materials  will  get  the  teachers  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  the  library  regu- 
larly for  their  materials.  Before  or 
after  Sunday  School  has  proven  the 
best  time  in  most  cases.  Constant 
reminders  to  the  teachers  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  library  through  the 
distribution  of  lists  of  the  contents 
and  memorandums  of  new  additions 
are  necessary.  This  should  at  least 
be  done  monthly  as  teachers'  memo- 


ries are  usually  very  short  when  it 
comes  to  remembering  material  for 
which  they  do  not  feel  an  immediate 
need. 

Rule  No.  Six  is  to  "Encourage  the 
use  of  library  materials  at  every  op- 
portunity." Many  Sunday  School 
librarians  have  learned  through  bit- 
ter experience  that  just  having  fine 
materials  in  a  library  will  not  insure 
their  use  by  the  teachers.  A  constant 
program  of  choosing  materials  that 
might  be  of  assistance  to  each  teach- 
er and  practically  delivering  them  to 
her  each  week  is  almost  a  "must"  for 
the  good  librarian.  Faculty  meeting 
lessons  and  demonstrations  on  the 
use  of  materials  in  the  library  and 
how  to  teach  with  them  should  be 
part  of  the  librarian's  activties.  Many 
times  the  Superintendency  must  be 
reminded  of  this.  After  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  materials  has  been  collected 
for  the  library,  the  librarian  will 
probably  find  that  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  library  becomes  her 
largest,  most  challenging,  and  most 
interesting  job.  See  yoiir  Librarian's 
Guidebook  for  helps  in  this  area. 

Rule  No.  Seven  is  to  "Keep  current 
in  your  work  at  all  times."  Many 
great  and  valuable  projects  have 
failed  because  of  procrastination.  To 
get  behind  in  one's  work  generally 
results  in  building  mental  and  phys- 
ical barriers  that  lessen  efficiency. 
A  little  time  devoted  to  the  library 
each  day  or  each  week  will  keep  your 
records  and  materials  up  to  date. 
Don't  let  yourself  and  your  library 
get  buried  in  things  that  should  have 
been  done.  — /.  Holman  Waters 


TEACH  WITH  PICTURES 
{Concluded  from  page  80) 

had   been   interrupted  by   the   ap- 
proach of  the  Sabbath. 

When  Mary  found  that  the  heavy 
stone  had  been  rolled  away  from 
the  tomb,  she  supposed  the  garden- 
er had  removed  it,  and  had  carried 
the  body  of  Jesus  away.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  early  dawn,  she  saw  and 
talked  with  two  angels.  Then  hear- 
ing someone  she  supposed  to  be  the 
gardener  behind  her,  she  asked 
where  he  had  carried  the  body  of 
her  Lord.  It  was  then  that  Jesus 
called  her  by  name,  and  gave  her 
a  message  to  carry  to  His  apostles. 
Mary  was  almost  overcome  with  joy 
at  seeing  the  risen  Lord,  and  hurried 
to  tell  the  apostles,  as  she  had  been 
instructed. 
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Any  teacher  preparing  an  Easter 
lesson  or  program  will  want  to  use 
this  picture.  It  may  be  used  again 
and  again  throughout  the  year  in 
many  classes;  for,  like  the  story  of 
shepherds,  the  angels'  song,  and  the 
manger,  this  account  of  the  resur- 
rection never  grows  old.  It  concerns 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  in 
aU  the  long  history  of  God's  children 
on  earth.— K.  S.  B. 


ing  being  as  the  sand,  it  runs  in  and 
out,  leaving  not  a  vestige  behind. 
The  second  is  like  the  sponge,  which 
imbibes  everything,  and  returns  it 
in  the  same  state,  only  a  little 
dirtier.  A  third  is  like  a  jelly  bag, 
allowing  all  that  is  pure  to  pass 
away,  and  retaining  only  the  re- 
fuse and  dregs;  and  the  fourth  is 
like  the  slaves  in  the  diamond  mines 
of  Golconda,  who,  casting  aside  all 
that  is  wordiless,  retain  only  pure 
gems. 


Types  of  Readers 

'T'here  are  four  kinds  of  readers, 

once  declared  Samuel  Coleridge, 

the  English  metaphysician.    The  first 

is  like  the  hourglass,  and  their  read- 


"The  man  who  does  not  read  good 
books  has  no  advantage  over  the 
man  who  can't  read  them." 

-^Mark  Twain 

THE      I N  S  T  R  U  CTO  R 
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Suggestions  on  the  Hymn  of  the  Month 


May,  1951.  "O  My  Father,"  Hymns 
—Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  No.  137. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  "O  My  Fa- 
ther" is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Latter-day  Saint  hymns,  because 
of  its  unusual  doctrinal  content, 
especially  that  contained  in  the 
third  stanza  which  projects  a  new 
thought  into  religious  philosophy; 
namely,  that  we  have  a  heavenly 
Mother  in  the  courts  on  high. 

The  text,  by  Eliza  R.  Snow,  has 
been  set  to  music  by  many  Latter- 


day  Saint  composers,  including 
John  Tullidge,  A.  C.  Smyth,  Ebe- 
nezer  Beesley,  Charles  J.  Thomas, 
George  Careless,  Frank  W.  Mer- 
rill, Edwin  F.  Parry,  Edward  P. 
Kimball,  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Evan 
Stephens  and  others.  It  has  also 
been  sung  to  the  tune  of  Gentle 
Annie,  the  Austrian  Hymn,  and 
the  tune  Harwell  by  Lowell  Ma- 
son. Its  familiar  setting  at  the 
present  time  is  the  tune  My  Re- 
deemer by  James  McGranahan. 

The  McGranahan  setting,  how- 
ever, cannot  compare  in  musical 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  May 


Adagio 


GEORGE  H.  DURHAM 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

How  great  the  wisdom  and 
the  love. 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high. 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 

To  suffer,  bleed  and  die 
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value  with  that  of  Lowell  Mason. 
It  is  the  Mason  version  that  we 
are  concerned  with  this  month. 
Though  it  will  sound  "new"  to 
present-day  congregations,  we 
must  remember  that  it  was  a  favor- 
ite musical  setting  for  Sister 
Snow's  text  long  before  the  Mc- 
Granahan tune  came  into  popu- 
larity. We  are  hoping  that  a  re- 
vival will  swing  it  back  into  use. 

The  chorister  will  face  no  spe- 
cific problems  once  he  has  weaned 
his  congregation  away  from  the 
idea  that  tiie  McGranahan  is  the 
only  tune.  It  is  definitely  a  hymn 
of  the  devotional  type.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  prayer  to  our  Father.  It 
should  be  sung  slowly  and  con- 
templatively, yet  with  a  definite 
rhythmic  pulse.  The  chorister 
should  allow  for  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  fifth  measure 
from  the  end.  A  strict  beat  is  not 
desirable  in  this  bar.  Rather,  a 
slight  ritard  on  the  first  two  beats 
will  give  the  congregation  ample 
time  to  breathe  before  singing  the 
pick-up  notes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  final  phrase.  A  sM^X.  ritard  in 
the  final  two  measures  is  both 
natural  and  desirable. 

—Lowell  M.  Durham 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Use  eight  and 
four-foot  stops  in  the  hands,  and 
sixteen  and  eight-foot  tone  in  the 
pedals.  All  repeated  notes  should 
be  played  with  care,  that  is,  they 
should  be  neatly  repeated  and 
not  tied  over.  Observe  a  breath 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  each  line, 
just  as  the  singers  do.  For  an  in- 
terlude between  second  and  third 
stanzas  try  playing  the  music 
above  these  words:  "In  thy  holy 
habitation,"  followed  immediately 
by,  "was  I  nurtured  near  thy  side." 
—Alexander  Schreiner 
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Co-operation  in  Teacher  Training 


CEVERAL  wards  in  the  Ogden 
area  have  found  it  difiFicult  to 
operate  ward  classes  in  teacher 
training,  mainly  because  two  or  more 
wards  occupy  the  same  building  and 
rooms  are  not  available  for  addition- 
al Sunday  School  classes.  In  order 
to  meet  this  problem,  several  of  the 
wards  co-operated  to  conduct  a  joint 
teacher  training  program  during  the 
past  few  months.  This  endeavor  is 
described  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating that  the  important  task  of 
training  teachers  for  church  service 
can  be  done  where  there  is  a  will- 
ingness to  co-operate. 

In  September,  1949,  the  Sunday 
School  superintendents  of  the  eight 
Ogden  area  stakes  were  called  to- 
gether by  H.  A.  Dixon,  chairman  of 
the  Teacher  Training  Committee  of 
the  general  board.  Most  of  the  wards 
and  stakes  preferred  to  operate  in- 
dividual ward  teacher  training 
classes.  However,  some  decided  to 
operate  joint  classes,  which  were 
organized  as  follows: 

At  this  meeting  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  class  rooms,  teachers,  cours- 
es of  study,  length  of  courses,  and 
recruitment  of  teacher  trainees.  Stu- 
dents were  recruited  under  the  direc- 
tion of  stake  superintendents. 

The  Farr  West  Stake,  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  Luben 
Welker,  demonstrated  how  such  a 
progam  can  function  very  success- 
fully. In  this  stake  Arthur  G.  Pledg- 
er, a  member  of  the  stake  presidency, 
realizing  the  value  of  teacher  train- 
ing to  the  whole  stake  program,  gave 
it  his  active  support.  He  not  only 
urged  ward  bishops  to  "call"  ward 
members  to  take  these  classes  but 
also  personally  attended  most  of 
them.  Throughout  the  winter  he 
constantly  checked  the  attendance 
of  his  stake  members  with  Superin- 
tendent Welker  to  insure  maximum 
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benefits.  This  type  of  co-operation 
and  follow-up  by  the  priesthood  au- 
thorities is  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  a  program. 

Classes  began  on  November  6  and 
continued  to  April  16.  The  facilities 
at  the  institute  of  religion  at  Weber 
College  were  used.  Two  sections 
of  the  class  were  held  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.  each  Sunday 
morning. 

Zelta  Ballinger  taught  the  class 
for  prospective  teachers  of  inter- 
mediate to  adult  classes.  This  class 
was  attended  by  as  many  as  sixty 
individuals,  ranging  in  age  from  one 
person  under  twenty  to  one  past 
seventy.  Twenty-one  lessons  were 
taught.  The  course  as  outlined  in 
Supplement  to  the  Sunday  School 
Teacher  Training  Course  was  fol- 
lowed in  general,  but  adapted  to  the 
group.  The  texts.  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities  by  John  T. 
Wahlquist  and  The  Master's  Art  by 
Howard  R.  Driggs,  were  used.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  was  given  to  lesson 
planning  and  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. Members  of  the  class  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  lesson  pres- 
entations. 

The  class  for  prospective  Junior 
Sunday  School  teachers  was  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  Addie  L. 
Swapp  of  the  general  board.  Sister 
Swapp  arranged  for  a  staff  to  present 
most  of  the  lessons.  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December, 
Sister  Swapp  presented  materials  as 
outlined  in  the  first  part  of  "Part 
III— Lessons  for  Teachers  of  Younger 
Children"  in  Supplement  to  the  Sun- 
day School  Teacher  Training  Course. 

During  January  Ethel  Piper  taught 
songs  and  finger  plays  as  outlined  in 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  manuals. 

February  and  March  lessons  were 
directed  by  Greldon  Nelson  and 
Amanda  C.  Bingham.     Lesson  ma- 


terial, storytelling,  use  of  pictures, 
use  of  enrichment  materials,  use  of 
flannel  boards  and  blackboards,  suit- 
able books  for  children,  etc.,  were 
the  subjects  for  class  consideration. 

The  final  lessons,  taught  by  Jennie 
C.  Neal,  were  devoted  to  procedures, 
further  understanding  of  children, 
and  a  general  summary  of  the  use 
of  the  materials  presented. 

The  regular  teacher's  manuals  for 
use  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
classes  were  studied  in  detail;  they 
furnished  the  basic  material  for  this 
class.  An  interesting  highlight  of 
this  class  was  that  four  young  men 
completed  this  course  in  the  tech- 
niques of  working  with  very  young 
children. 

On  April  16  the  trainees  who  com- 
pleted the  course  from  Farr  West 
Stake  were  presented  certificates  by 
Superintendent  Welker  in  the  Sun- 
day morning  session  of  the  Farr  West 
Stake  quarterly  conference.  A  total 
of  forty-nine  members  later  received 
certificates.  Brother  Dixon  of  the 
general  board  was  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. He  complimented  the  stake  as 
well  as  the  trainees  for  the  success- 
ful program.  Trainees  from  other 
stakes  were  presented  certificates  in 
their  respective  wards. 

The  operation  of  these  two  classes 
demonstrates  the  following  basic  es- 
sentials for  a  successful  teacher 
training  class:  First,  the  active  sup- 
port of  all  concerned— ward  superin- 
tendency,  stake  superintendency, 
bishopric,  and  stake  presidency. 
Second,  adapting  the  course  to  meet 
local  needs.  Third,  planning  the  en- 
tire course  in  advance.  Fourth,  se- 
lecting or  "calling"  trainees  to  take 
the  class— this  to  be  done  by  the  bish- 
op. Fifth,  selecting  trainees  twenty 
years  of  age  or  older.  Sixth,  leaving 
the  trainees  in  the  class  until  it  is 
(Concluded  on  page  90) 
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JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  TRAINING  GRADUATES 

Above  is  the  1950  graduating  class  of  an  inter-stake  (Ogden  area)  Teacher  Training  Department,  held  at  Weber  Col- 
lege. This  is  one  of  the  few  classes  throughout  the  Church  for  prospective  Junior  Sunday  School  teachers  exclusively.  A 
symposium  method  was  used  employing  specialists  in  Junior  Sunday  School  Management,  Lesson  Planning,  Story  TelHng, 
Music  and  Demonstration  Teaching.  The  staff  members  are:  Addie  L.  Swapp,  of  the  Sunday  School  General  Board,  Ethel 
M.  Piper,  Greldon  Nelson,  Amanda  C.  Bingham,  Jennie  C.  Neal  and  Kathryn  Piper  Brough.  In  the  center  of  the  back 
row  are  five  young  men  who  have  completed  the  course.  This  is  definitely  a  departure  in  Junior  Sunday  School  teaching  but 
highly  commendable. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Delores  Broadbent,  Marilyn  Jones,  Lou  Jean  Nelson,  Juanitta  Wolsey,  Sue  Soderquist,  Barabara 
Kap,  Barbara  Hyer,  Marva  Baker,  Joan  Jenkins. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Sharon  Gibby,  Elaine  Gibby,  Joan  Carver,  Doris  Singleton,  Cherrill  Palmer,  Emma  Maw, 
Lerene  Richards,  Marilyn  Thompson,  Carol  England,  Artis  Marshall,  Donna  Allen. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Ethel  M.  Piper,  Instructor;  Grel-don  Nelson,  Instructor;  Amanda  C.  Bingham,  Instructor;  Jennie 
C.  Neal,  Instructor;  Richard  Wall  Thayne  Knight,  Paul  Slater,  Neil  Thurston,  Floyd  Slater,,  NeUie  Clark,  Alberteen  Kap, 
Jeanean  Seegmiller,  President  Arthur  Pledger,  Superintendent  Luben  Welker,  Dr.  H.  A.  Dixon. 


SENIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   TEACHER   TRAINING  GRADUATES 

Above  are  the  1950  graduates  of  the  inter-stake  (Ogden  area)  Teacher  Training  Department  who  are  to  teach  in  the 
senior  level  of  the  Sunday  Schools.    The  instructor  is  Miss  Zelta  Ballinger,  Dean  of  Women  at  the  Ogden  High  School. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Gary  GarHck,  Joe  Schmidt,  Brian  G.  Utley,  Don  Richards,  Kieth  D.  Snyder,  Ronald  Petersen, 
Rudell  WiUey,  Blaine  Hyer. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Beverly  Coy,  Dorothy  Stokes,  Rasalie  Parker,  AUce  Everett,  Janet  Dickamore,  Ellen  B.  Price, 
Zelta  Ballinger,  Instructor;  Laurel  Facer,  Celia  Taylor,  Clara  M.  Pledger,  Mary  W.  Karrigan. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Jed  H.  Owen,  LaMar  Haycock,  Vernon  W.  Taylor,  Rex  F.  Wimmer,  Robert  H.  Lundquist, 
Nicholas  Van  Alfen,  Director  of  the  Weber  College  Institute  of  Religion;  President  Arthur  G.  Pledger,  Superintendent  Lu- 
ben A.  WeUcer,  Dr.  H.  A.  Dixon,  Jean  Taylor,  Dorothy  Light  foot,  Joyce  Taylor. 
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Lesson  for  April  Concluded" 


III.  How  These  Facts  Apply  to  the 
Preparation  o£  a  Lesson. 

A.  For  a  new  understanding,  the 
lesson  must  provide  for  ex- 
ploration of  the  doctrine,  be- 
lief, or  practise. 

B.  For  a  greater  love,  the  lesson 
must  be  arranged  to  produce 
genuinely  satisfying  feelings 
for  all. 

C.  The  objective  of  the  lesson 


tells  the  teacher  whether  he 
must  prepare  to  produce  an 
understanding,  a  love  for  the 
gospel,  a  skill,  or  a  verbal 
memory  for  some  passage  or 
statement.  From  this  point 
he  lays  his  plans  to  provide 
the  kind  of  experience  need- 
ed to  obtain  the  result  he 
wants. 

The  lesson  for  next  month 
deals  specifically  with  the 
planning  of  the  class  experi- 
ence. 


Suggested  References 

John  T.  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chapters 
1  and  2. 

Asahel  D.  WoodrufF,  Psychology  of 
Teaching,  Third  edition,  1951,  Chap- 
ter XVI. 

Matthew     7:21-27,     John     7:17; 

James  1:22-27;  Proverbs  2:1-9;  4:4-8. 

—Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

"(Items  I  and  II  were  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary   1951    Instructor. ) 


Lesson  for  the  Month  of  May 
Planning  the  Sunday  School  Class  Experience 


I.  Introductory  Review. 

In  the  previous  lesson  it  was 
shown  that  the  objective  of  a 
lesson  sets  the  direction  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  classroom  in  two 
ways.  (1)  It  determines  what 
kind  of  learning  is  involved  in 
the  lesson  and,  therefore,  what 
the  nature  of  the  class  exper- 
ience must  be.  (2)  It  deter- 
mines what  subject  matter  must 
be  involved  in  the  lesson  to 
make  the  class  experience  move 
toward  the  objective. 

When  an  understanding  is 
wanted,  the  class  must  have  an 
enlightening  experience  with 
the  subject. 

When  a  Feeling  of  Liking  for 
something  is  wanted,  the  class 
must  have  a  satisfying  exper- 
ience with  the  subject. 

When  ability  to  Repeat  Some- 
thing By  Memory  is  wanted,  the 
class  must  engage  in  meaning- 
ful repetition  of  the  material. 

When  a  new  or  better  Skill  In 


Doing  Something  is  wanted,  the 
class  must  practice  doing  it. 

II.  The  Objective  in  This  Lesson: 

To  understand  how  to  set  up  a 
class  experience  so  it  will  ac- 
complish the  objective. 

HI.  The    Fundamental    Steps    Re- 
Required  for  Each  Lesson: 

Step  A. 

Examine  the  objective  and  see 
what  kind  or  kinds  of  learning 
are  prominentiy  involved  in  it. 
(Review  the  January  lesson 
briefly.) 

Step  B. 

At  the  same  time  determine 
wJbat  subject  matter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  class  to  reach 
the  objective.  The  subject  mat- 
ter is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
lesson  manual,  but  the  teach- 
er should  always  be  prepared 
to  go  outside  of  the  manual  for 
matisrials  when  such  action  will 
improve  the  classwork. 
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Step  C. 

Arrange  the  lesson  material 
or  subject  matter  in  the  order 
in  which  it  should  be  treated 
for  the  best  kind  of  learning. 
This  is  usually  a  logical  order, 
in  which  the  most  fundamental 
ideas  are  put  first,  so  they  will 
lead  to  the  final  ideas  involved 
in  the  lesson. 

Step  D. 

Decide  on  the  kinds  of  activ- 
ity the  members  of  the  class 
must  engage  in  to  reach  the  ob- 
jective. Will  it  be  discussion, 
guided  reading,  group  recita- 
tion, practice  in  speaking  before 
the  group,  looking  at  pictures, 
hearing  stories,  or  what?  The 
nature  of  this  experience  is  de- 
termined by  the  type  of  learn- 
ing the  teacher  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote, and  the  form  of  activity 
which  is  best  suited  to  that  type 
of  learning  and  to  the  lesson  ma- 
terial which  must  be  presented 
and  learned. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


IV.  Application  of  the  Steps  to  a 
Lesson  for  Children. 

This  illustration  is  taken  from 
the  manual  What  It  Means  To 
Be  A  Latter-day  Saint,  for  eight 
and  nine-year-old  children.  Les- 
son 21,  "The  Church  Organiza- 
tion," has  this  objective:  To 
show  how  our  Church  is  organ- 
ized, and  to  point  out  the  unique 
manner  in  which  our  Church 
provides  activity  for  all,  and  the 
value  of  that  activity  to  the  in- 
dividual." 

Step  A. 

In  the  first  place,  this  objec- 
tive is  concerned  with  develop- 
ing an  understanding,  and  says 
nothing  about  memorizing.  Nev- 
ertheless, an  examination  of  the 
teacher's  supplement  shows  that 
the  students  may  be  asked  to 
try  to  remember  the  names  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Church. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  hid- 
den objective,  not  recognized  by 
the  one  who  prepared  the  les- 
son.   Hence   we   may   as   well 
start    out   by   recognizing   two 
types  of  learning,  and  the  need 
for  two  types  of  classroom  ex- 
perience.  One  is  understanding 
of  the  "ideas"  in  the  lesson.   In 
this  case  they  include  "organi- 
zation," "the  act  of  organizing," 
"membership,"  and  such  things 
related  to  the  church  organiza- 
tion.   This   understanding  will 
require  exploration  of  the  ideas. 
The  other  is  partial  memoriza- 
tion of  some  names  involved  in 
the    first    organization    of    the 
church.  This  will  require  a  cer- 
tain   amount    of    repetition    of 
those  names   in  a  way  which 
shows  how  they  are  related  to 
each  other,  and  why  they  are 
being  learned. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ob- 
jective is  a  little  too  inclusive 
for  a  good  lesson.   Note  that  it 
includes  not  only  "Church  or- 
ganization," but  also  the  idea 
that  "the  Church  provides  ac- 
tivities for  everyone"  and  that 
"such  activities  are  good  for  the 
members."    The  latter  is  quite 
a  big  idea,  and  will  take  more 
time  than  is  available  in  one 
class   period,   especially   if  the 
rest  of  the  objective  is  achieved. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  decide 
how  much  of  this  whole  objec- 
tive to  try  in  one  period,  and 
how  much  attention  to  give  to 
the  memorization  of  the  names 
in  the  lesson.    It  would  not  be 
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wise  in  any  event,  to  try  in  this 
lesson  to  show  how  Church  ac- 
tivity is  good  for  a  person,  since 
that  is  a  big  job  in  itself. 

Step  B. 

The  subject  matter  required 
for  this  lesson  will  include  the 
essential  facts  about  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  on  April 
6, 1830,  plus  the  facts  about  how 
that  organization  looks  at  pres- 
ent.   If  the  teacher  decides  to 
go  on  into  the  types  of  activity 
provided  for  present  members, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
facts  about  what  people  do  in 
the  Church  in  its  various  organi- 
zations and  offices.  The  manual 
contains  some  facts  about  the 
first  organization,  but  does  not 
give  adequate  material  on  what 
an  organization  is,  or  on  pres- 
ent forms  of  activity  available 
to  members.    The  teacher  will 
need  to  supply  these  materials 
himself  if  hp  decides  to  include 
them  in  his  lesson.    If  memori- 
zation is  attempted,  the  names 
are  available  in  the  manual. 

Step  C. 

The  order  of  the  materials  de- 
pends on  the  child's  readiness  to 
understand  some  of  the  ideas. 
The    term   "organization"    may 
not  be  entirely  clear  to  the  chil- 
dren.   If  not,  it  would  be  well 
to  put  that  first,  and  make  it 
clear.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  well  to  be  sure  that  the  idea 
of  "Church"  is  clear,  and  not 
confused  with  "a   ward,"  "the 
gospel,"  "the   Sunday   School," 
or    "the    building."     Next,    the 
story  of  how  the  first  organiza- 
tion was  carried  out  would  be 
appropriate.  Then  come  the  of- 
fices now  in  the  Church,  and 
finally  how  the  organization  and 
its  activities  provide  many  kinds 
of  experience  for  the  members. 
If  the  names  of  the  first  mem- 
bers  are  to  be  partially  com- 
mitted to  memory  that  can  be 
done,  while  the  story  of  the  or- 
ganizing meeting  is  being  dis- 
cussed, by  a  brief  drill. 

Step  D. 

Putting  the  activities  and  the 
subject  matter  together  depends 
again  on  what  the  teacher  has 
decided  to  try  to  accomjilish. 
Suppose  he  has  decided  to  try 
to  establish  the  idea  of  what 
the  Church  is,  how  it  was  or- 
ganized, who  were  the  first 
members,  and  what  are  some 


of  the  present  opportunities  for 
experience.  The  lessons  in  this 
manual  are  short,  and  written  in 
simple  and  interesting  form.  A 
short  period  of  supervised  study 
would  be  a  possibility.  The 
study  might  be  aloud,  or  silent. 
When  it  reached  the  names  of 
the  first  members,  there  could 
be  a  short  period  of  vocal  repe- 
tition of  their  names,  after  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  they  did  on  the 
■  night  of  April  6.  The  discussion 
would  give  meaning  to  the 
names,  the  repetition  helping  to 
establish  the  names  in  memory. 
A  quick  little  contest  to  see  who 
could  repeat  all  six  names  first, 
would  add  much  zest  to  the 
memory  work. 

The  students  will  need  to  talk 
about  the  meaning  of  "organi- 
zation" and  recall  examples  of 
organization  such  as  a  club,  a 
school    classroom    organization, 
the  Primary  organization,  or  the 
family  as  an  organization.  Then 
they  will  need  to  talk  about  the 
difference  between  the  Church, 
the  building,  the  ward,  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  Sunday  School.  This 
can't  be  very  deep  or  complete, 
but  it  can  deal  with  the  main 
identifying  differences,  especial- 
ly for  the  Church.   The  idea  of 
"officers"  may  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed to  be  sure  it  is  under- 
stood, and  differentiated  from 
"members."  Then  the  discussion 
can  turn  to  what  each  person 
in  the  Church  does,  beginning 
with  the  organizations  in  which 
the  children  are  already  partici- 
pating, and  moving  over  later 
to  those  in  which  their  parents 
or  brothers  and  sisters  are  ac- 
tive. 

There  should  be  heavy  use  of 
charts,  pictures,  stories,  films, 
and  any  other  pictorial  devices 
which  illustrate  these  ideas. 
There  should  be  some  variety  in 
the  class  activity,  which  can  be 
achieved  by  breaking  up  the 
work  on  meanings,  and  injecting 
some  reading,  and  some  memo- 
rization. There  could  be  even  a 
brief  re-enactment  of  what 
might  have  happened  at  the  first 
organization  meeting. 

V.  Application  of  The  Steps  To  A 
Lesson  For  Mature  Adults 

As  the  final  illustration,  see 
Lessdil  14,  in  the  manual 
"Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon" in  use  this  year  by  the  Gos- 
pel Doctrine  classes.    The  ob- 
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jective  is  "To  show  that  faith  is 
a  principle  of  hfe,  and  that  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  necessary  to 
eternal  life." 

Step  A. 

This  objective  involves  only 
one  kind  of  learning,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  understanding  of 
what  faith  is,  and  how  it  aflFects 
our  lives.  Therefore,  the  teach- 
er must  make  sure  that  the  stu- 
dents have  an  experience  with 
faith  which  will  make  it  real  to 
them.  In  this  experience,  the 
objective  infers  that  they  must 
also  become  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  faith  as  such, 
and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  they  must  discover  that  all 
of  life  depends  on  faith  as  such, 
whereas  what  we  call  "eternal 
life"  depends  also  on  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Step  B.  ' 

The  subject  matter  connected 
with  this  idea  has  about  six  main 
points,  as  visualized  by  the 
author.  (1)  Nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  faith  is  the  motivat- 
ing force  behind  all  action,  so 
that  it  is  a  principle  of  progress, 
but  not  everyone  agrees  that 
faith  in  Jesus  is  essential  in  true 
religious  development.  (2)  The 
Gospel  is  concerned  with  eter- 
nal, not  just  mortal,  life,  but 
one  will  not  follow  the  Lord's 
instructions  until  he  believes  in 
enternal  life,  and  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  (3)  Faith  is 
born  of  experience,  and  it  grows 
within  us  as  we  act  until  it  be- 
comes strong.  (4)  Faith  is  not 
to  have  perfect  knowledge,  but 
to  be  convinced  of  things  we  do 
not  actually  know,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  true.  (5)  There  is 
a  close  relationship  between 
faith  and  hope,  so  that  faith  en- 
ables us  to  have  eternal  hopes 
and  ideals.  (6)  People  who 
have  faith  receive  additional 
knowledge  of  eternal  life  and 
God,  which  enables  them  to 
move  toward  eternal  life  with 
certainty  and  confidence. 

Step  C. 

The  selections  from  the  Book 
of  Mormon  are  arranged  around 
these  points.  The  teacher  must 
see  that  the  class  explores  each 
one  in  its  turn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  idea  is  clear.  The  logi- 
cal order  of  these  steps  is  ap- 
parent in  the  lesson. 


Step  D. 

Group  discussions  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  making 
these  meanings  clear,  especially 
among  adults  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  these 
complex  ideas  through  talking 
about  them.  The  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement suggests  the  following 
activities  for  the  class.  ( 1 )  Put  a 
problem  before  the  class  in 
which  faith  is  involved,  and 
have  the  class  discuss  it.  Then 
inject  into  the  discussion  the 
truths  from  the  Book  of  Mormon 
which  throw  light  on  the  prob- 
lem. (2)  Put  some  provocative 
questions  before  the  class,  of 
which  seven  are  suggested,  and 
be  prepared  to  inject  the  Book 
of  Mormon  teachings  into  the 
discussion    which    will    follow. 


Tf  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  he  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self. 

—John  7:17. 


(3)  Do  not  attempt  to  have 
all    questions    answered    fully. 

(4)  The  teacher  should  watch 
his  opportunities  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion so  it  results  in  these  three 
ideas:  (a)  We  can  do  what 
Jesus  did  in  our  own  lives  if  we 
have  faith  enough  to  try,  (b) 
Jesus  gave  us  evidence  of  our 
eternal  natures,  and  (c)  Jesus 
showed  us  the  way  to  eternal  life 
if  we  have  the  faith  to  follow 
him. 

Note  that  in  this  lesson  for  fully 
mature  people,  class  discussion  (not 
lecture)  is  an  excellent  way  of  ex- 
periencing an  idea,  because  everyone 
has  a  rich  background  of  personal  ex- 
perience which  can  be  brought  back 
into  his  memory  by  this  discussion. 
The  discussion  also  takes  certain 
ideas  for  granted,  such  as  the  ac- 
ceptance of  faith  as  a  principle  of 
progress,  and  begins  from  there  with 
a  more  advanced  idea.  The  capacity 
of  the  class  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  discussion  is  indicated  in  the 
suggestions  in  the  Teacher's  Supple- 
ment, so  the  teacher  need  do  little 
more  than  introduce  the  first  prob- 
lem, and  then  guide  the  discussion. 


There  are  no  games,  stories,  pictures, 
or  songs  suggested,  as  for  younger 
people,  since  adults  can  give  atten- 
tion to  these  ideas  much  longer  than 
children  can,  and  they  do  not  need 
quick  changes  of  activity  during  one 
class  period.  Also  they  are  moi'e  in- 
terested in  these  advanced  ideas  as 
such,  than  they  are  in  concrete 
things  to  do.  Even  so,  some  mem- 
bers of  every  adult  class  will  need 
patient,  careful  explanations  in  order 
to  understand  the  point  of  view  in 
the  discussion. 

Suggestions  for  the  Teacher 

1.  Borrow  the  manuals  involved 
and  bring  to  Faculty  Meeting. 

2.  Discuss  the  four  steps  in  rela- 
tion to  a  review  of  last  month's 
lesson.  ( Five  to  eight  minutes. ) 

3.  Go  through  each  illustration. 

4.  Review  the  steps  again. 

5.  General  discussion. 
No  special  references. 

—Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


CO-OPERATION  IN  TEACHER 

TRAINING 

(Concluded  from  page  86) 

completed.  Seventh,  recognizing  in 
a  suitable  commencement  exercise, 
those  who  complete  the  course. 
Eighth,  assigning  each  trained  indi- 
vidual to  a  class  for  which  he  is 
trained  and  which  he  is  best  pre- 
pared to  teach. 

The  Teacher  Training  Committee 
of  the  general  board  recommends 
that  programs  similar  to  this  be 
organized  where  feasible  and  where 
ward  teacher  training  classes  are  not 
considered  possible. 

—Dr.  William  P.  Miller 
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^^'HpHE  grandest  operations,  both  in 
nature  and  grace,  are  the  most 
silent  and  imperceptible.  The  shal- 
low brook  babbles  in  its  passage  and 
is  heard  by  everyone;  but  the  com- 
ing of  the  seasons  is  silent  and  un- 
seen. The  storm  rages  and  alarms, 
but  its  fury  is  soon  spent,  and  its 
efiForts  are  but  partial  and  soon 
remedied;  but  the  dew,  though  gen- 
tle and  unheard,  is  immense  in 
quantity,  and  is  the  very  life  of 
large  portions  of  the  earth." 

"All  the  strength  and  force  of  man 
comes  from  his  faith  in  things  un- 
seen. He  who  believes  is  strong;  he 
who  doubts  is  weak.  Strong  convic- 
tions precede  great  actions." 

—James  F.  Clark 
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jhson  J^erences 


Abbreviations 

Church  Neti)s— Weekly  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
Era— The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor— The  Instructor 
R.  S.  Mag.— The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

(Course  No.  7) 

Chapter  16.  Clean— And  We  Are  Respected 
Everywhere 

Joseph  T.  Edmunds,  "The  Clean  Life," 
Era,  vol.  49,  June,  1946,  pp.  362,  368. 
The  Word  of  Wisdom  and  a  clean  life. 

Lincoln  Sheranian,  "The  Clean  Life," 
Era,  vol.  47,  Feb.,  1944,  pp.  106,  107.  A 
short  discussion  on  being  clean. 

Margaret  Maeser,  "The  Ideal  of  Clean 
Living  in  Thought,  Speech,  and  Action," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Dec,  1947,  p.  558. 
Brief  comments  on  clean  Uving. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "ImmortaUty  and 
Eternal  Life,"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp. 
292,  316-320.  The  eternal  value  of  clean 
Hving. 

President  David  O.  McKay,  "Choose 
You  This  Day  Whom  Ye  Will  Serve,"  Era, 
vol  52,  May,  1949,  pp.  270-271,  350-351. 
Clean  living  will  help  us  to  follow  the 
ideals  of  the  Church. 

Chapter  17.  Cheerful-And  All  is  Well 

David  O,  McKay,  "Sunday  School  Joys 
Ahead,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  Dec,  1945, 
pp.  560-568.    The  value  of  cheerfulness. 

Editorial,  "The  Plan  of  Happiness," 
Church  News,  Feb.  7,  1948,  p.  1.  Cheer- 
fulness brings  happiness  to  others. 

President  George  Albert  Smith,  "A 
Formula  For  Happiness,"  Era,  vol.  52., 
Oct.,  1949,  p.  621.  Why  righteous  living 
will  bring  happiness. 

Eldred  G.  Smith,  "The  Source  of  Hap- 
piness," Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp.  282, 
326-328.  Happiness  does  not  come  from 
idle  goodness. 

Chapter  18.  Obedient- And  We    Find    It 
Easy  To  Learn 

President  George  Albert  Smith,  "Obedi- 
ence To  Law,"  Era,  vol.  52,  July,  1949,  pp. 
429,  477.  Failure  to  sustain  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  land  is  transgression  of  the 
wiU  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

President  George  Albert  Smith,  "Obey 
the  Commandments,"  Era,  vol.  52,  pp.  9, 
56-57. 

MARCH      1951 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
(Course  No.  10) 

Chapter  17.  Jesus  Finds  A  New  Home 

A.  Hamer  Reiser,  "Maps— Active  and 
Passive  as  Teaching  Tools,"  Instructor,  vol. 
85,  June,  1950,  p.  192.  The  value  of  map 
study  in  teaching  the  life  of  Christ.  ( Map 
on  inside  back  cover  of  June,  1950  In- 
structor. ) 

Harold  Lundstrom,  "The  Land  of  Israel," 
Instructor,  vol.  86,  Jan.,  1951,  p.  32.  The 
four  principal  divisions  of  the  land  of 
Palestine.  (Map  on  inside  back  cover  of 
Jan,  1951  Instructor.) 

Chapter  18.  The  Sermon  On  the  Mount 
( See  Picture-center  spread— Instructor, 
vol,  85,  Aug.  1950.) 

O.  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapters  26,  "The  Beatitudes;" 
27  and  28  "A  New  Standard  of  Righteous- 
ness," Chapter  29,  "Applying  the  New 
Standard,"  Chapter  30,  "The  Lord's 
Prayer,"  Chapter  31,  "God's  Willingness 
to  Bless,"  Chapter  32,  "The  Final  Test  of 
Character."  A  complete  analysis  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Chapter  19.     The  Miracles  in  Galilee 

O.  C.  Tanner,  The  New  Testament 
Speaks,  Chapters  33-49,  "Jesus  Continues 
His  Ministry  in  GaHlee,"  pp.  223-340.  A 
review  of  Jesus'  Ministry  in  GaUlee. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 

(Course  No.  11) 
Chapter  15.  On  the  Road  to  Damascus 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Apostohc  Ministry," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  37,  Nov.  1950,  pp.  771- 
772.     Christ's  Manifestation  to  Paul. 

Chapter  16.  The  Roman  Empire 

Edith  Ryberg,  See  references  for  the 
May  lessons  in  this  issue  of  The  Instructor, 
page  76.  Also  map  of  the  complete 
Roman  Empire,  Inside  back  cover  of  this 
issue  of  The  Instructor.  Review  material 
in  any  good  history  book  or  encyclopedia. 

THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  WORK 
(Course  No.  13) 

Chapter  14.  Baptism 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "Our  Baptism  Takes 
on  New  Meaning,"  Instructor,  vol.  83,  July, 
1948,  pp.  318-321. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Baptism,"  R.  S.  Mag., 


For  the  Month  of  May 


vol.  33,  Nov.,  1946,  pp.  783-786.     A  re- 
view on  the  subject  of  baptism. 

James  E.  Talmage,  The  Articles  of 
Faith,  Chapter  6,  "Baptism,"  pp.  120-156. 
Complete  outline  on  the  subject  of 
baptism. 

Chapter  15.  The  Holy  Ghost 

Charles  A.  Callis,  "The  Inward  Witness, 
Church  News,  March  18,  1944,  pp.  10-12. 

LeGrand  Richards,  "The  Testimony  of 
the  Spirit,"  Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp. 
298-343.  The  Holy  Ghost  testifies  of  the 
truth  unto  us. 

J.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Laying  on  of  Hands  for 
the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol,  33,  Dec,  1946,  pp.  855-858.  The 
nature  and  function  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

James  E.  Talmage,  The  Articles  of  Faith, 
Chapter  8,  "The  Holy  Ghost,"  pp.  157- 
168.  The  personality,  powers  and  office 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

SAVIORS  ON  MOUNT  ZION 
(Course  No.  15) 

Chapter  16.  Joseph,  A  Savior  to  His  Fath- 
er's House 

See  the  manual  and  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement. 

Chapter  17.     The   Day  of  Ephraim 

See  the  manual  and  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement. 

GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 

(Course  No.  18) 

Chapter  17.  Growth,  an  Eternal  Principle 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  "Gospel  Positives,"  Era, 
vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp.  288,  322. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "Faith  in  the  Future," 
Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  pp.  289-322. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "What  Is  Eternal 
Progression?"  Era,  vol.  52,  May,  1949,  p. 
97. 

Chapter  18.     The   New  and  the   Old 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  The  Masters  Art, 
Chapters  II  and  III,  pp.  11-26.  "Jesus  as 
a  Divine  Teacher,"  and  "In  His  Footsteps." 

Chapter  19.  The  Growth  of  the  Kingdom 

Stephen  L  Richards,  "Church  Members 
are  Propagandists  for  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
and  Principles,"  Church  News,  Oct.  11, 
1947,  pp.  9,  15.  People  of  the  world  need 
the  spiritual  enUghtenment  we  possess. 

{Concluded   on   page   95) 
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Junior  Sunday  ScHooC 


Co-operative  Effort 


"For  I  remember  the  word  of 
God,  which  saith  by  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them;  for  if  their  works 
be  good,  then  they  are  good  also." 

—Moroni  7:5. 

Introduction 

/^o-oPERATivE  effort  is  one  principle 
of  the  Gospel  that  has  always 
been  prominent  in  the  daily  living 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  church  when  its  people 
were  being  persecuted,  this  principle 
of  helpfulness  saved  many  lives,  and 
helped  the  people  endure  the  hard- 
ships that  beset  them.  While  cross- 
ing the  plains  it  was  co-operative  ef- 
fort that  helped  the  Saints  to  over- 
come what  seemed  to  be  insurmount- 
able odds.  Through  working  to- 
gether they  were  able  to  ford  rivers, 
and  push  handcarts,  containing  all 
of  their  worldly  possessions,  hun- 
dreds of  weary  miles  across  the  coun- 
try. They  were  able  to  ascend  and 
descend  high  mountain  passes, 
getting  women,  children,  wagons  and 
livestock  through  safely.  This  prin- 
ciple more  than  any  other  has  helped 
the  Latter-day  Saints  to  live  the 
great  commandment  to  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  After  the  Saints 
reached  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  it  was 
through  co-operative  effort  that 
homes  were  built,  crops  were  plant- 
ed, and  life  was  made  more  pleasant 
because  of  the  love  and  friendship 
this  principle  fostered. 

Our  Relief  Society  organization 
was  founded  on  this  principle 
of  helpfulness  and  co-operation. 
Through  working  and  planning  to- 
gether, the  women  of  the  Church 
have  helped  many  sick  and  un- 
fortunate people.  The  friendship  and 
love  fostered  through  this  mutual 
sharing  is  priceless.  These  women 
truly  love  their  neighbors. 

Brother  Richard  Ballantyne  ex- 
emplified this  great  doctrine  when 
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he  started  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
Church.  He  wanted  to  share  the 
gospel  with  the  children  and  thereby 
help  them  to  live  full  and  useful 
lives.  He  built  his  own  home  with 
a  room  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date children  coming  to  Sunday 
School  to  learn  the  gospel.  He  truly 
loved  his  fellowman. 

Recently  a  beautfful  chapel  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  was  a  sad  occasion  but  from 
it  came  much  good.  Two  wards  had 
been  co-operating  in  the  use  of  the 
chapel  and  they  were  getting  along 
very  well,  but  when  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  building 
these  people  really  became  as  one. 
At  daybreak  of  the  morning  after 
the  fire,  men,  women  and  children 
from  both  wards  came  to  start 
clearing  away  the  debris.  They 
worked  hard  until  it  was  time  for  the 
men  to  go  to  work  and  the  children 
to  school.  In  the  evening  the  ac- 
tivity started  again,  men,  women  and 
children  were  working  together  to 
hasten  the  rebuilding  of  their  house 
of  worship.  People  from  other 
wards  and  stakes  came  to  help. 
Non-church  members  were  so  im- 
pressed that  some  of  them  helped 
too.  The  use  of  large  expensive 
equipment  to  remove  and  haul 
away  the  debris  was  donated.  In 
record  time  rebuilding  was  started. 
Other  wards  offered  the  use  of  their 
buildings  until  the  people  could 
finish  their  chapel.  This  was  a 
beautiful  example  of  co-operative  ef- 
fort and  shows  the  good  that  comes 
from  people  helping  one  another 
through  trying  experiences.  The  chil- 
dren who  lived  this  experience  will 
always  remember  what  good  can  be 
accomplished  through  co-operation. 

Learning  to  Be  Co-operative 
"When  we  speak  upon  education, 


it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it 
alone  consists  in  a  man's  learning 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  being 
trained  in  every  branch  of  scholas- 
tic lore,  in  becoining  proficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and 
a  classical  scholar,  but  also  in  learn- 
ing to  classffy  himself  and  others." 
—Discourses  of  Brigham  Young 
(page  245) 

We  aU  learn  through  having  satis- 
fying experiences,  therefore,  it  is 
our  duty  to  provide  these  experiences 
for  our  Junior  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  as  to  help  them 
develop  healthy  personalities.  Litde 
children  are  naturally  eager  to 
please  and  to  help.  This  makes  co- 
operative effort  one  gospel  concept 
that  they  can  take  hold  of  and  in- 
corporate in  their  daily  living  from 
their  earliest  years.  In  children, 
religious  character  is  not  something 
separate  and  apart,  but  it  is  growth 
toward  the  good  liEe  that  is  going 
on  all  the  time.  The  first  conscious- 
ness of  love  comes  to  the  infant  in 
his  mother's  arms.  Through  the  love 
he  feels  and  the  tender  care  he  re- 
ceives he  soon  comes  to  know  the 
joy  of  kindness.  This  experience 
grows  as  he  has  contact  with  the 
rest  of  his  family,  with  his  neigh- 
bors, his  schoolmates,  his  city  and 
the  world  at  large.  His  interests 
and  loyalties  turn  to  people  and 
things  that  to  him  seem  ideal.  This 
is  a  form  of  worship  and  makes 
those  who  are  teaching  young  chil- 
dren responsible  for  their  attitudes 
through  the  experiences  they  pro- 
vide for  them. 

Nursery  Department 

Nursery  children  need  to  get 
started  on  the  right  basis  by  having 
contacts  with  other  young  children. 
The  opportunity  of  being  near  a 
child  the  same  age  is  a  real  spiritual 
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experience  for  our  little  ones.  Confi- 
dence and  understanding  are  the 
basis  for  faith  in  people  and  without 
this  foundation  no  one  can  co-oper- 
ate and  help  himself  in  relation  to 
others.  Teachers  must  establish 
confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  very 
young  by  being  on  hand  every 
Sunday  to  make  them  feel  needed  in 
the  group,  to  make  them  feel  wel- 
come and  secure  in  their  Sunday 
School  setting  and  relationships,  and 
by  always  being  just  the  person  the 
child  thinks  she  is,  for  all  children- 
even  the  youngest  ones— are  quick 
to  sense  deception.  If  you  love  lit- 
tle children  show  them  that  love.  If 
you  do  not  particularly  enjoy  small 
children  do  not  accept  a  call  to 
teach  them  for  neither  you  or  the 
child  would  benefit  from  such  an 
association.  Develop  his  understand- 
ing through  your  own  understanding 
of  him  and  through  the  great  pa- 
tience you  must  have  with  his  ex- 
perimentations in  contacting  objects 
and  people.  Children  co-operate  in 
little  ways,  find  the  natural  ones 
which  will  help  your  group  to  live 
the  lessons  learned. 

Kindergarten  Department 

The  Kindergarten  child's  needs 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Nursery  child.  He  needs  experi- 
ences that  will  help  keep  him  in 
tune  with  his  surroundings  at  home, 
at  play,  at  Sunday  School  or 
wherever  he  is.  He  can  experience 
a  spiritual  uplift  through  songs, 
stories,  playtime,  and  especially 
through  some  creative  work  of  his 
own.  The  Kindergarten  child  begins 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  other 
people  and  their  services  and  be- 
cause of  this  he  can  co-operate  with 
those  about  him  in  many  ways.  This 
is  a  time  when  he  develops  habits 
and  attitudes,  therefore,  the  teacher's 
responsibility  is  great.  How  you 
teach  and  impress  this  child  will  to 
a  large  extent  influence  his  attitude 
toward  Sunday  School  throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  a  properly 
conducted  Junior  Sunday  School  the 
child  has  an  opportunity  to  have 
real  experiences  in  living  the  gospel, 
with  other  children  his  age.  Here 
we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  help 
the  child  in  the  matter  of  social  ad- 
justment and  co-operation.  If  these 
adjustments  are  happy  experiences 
the  child  will  grow  in  poise  and 
self-confidence.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  growth  in  under- 
standing gospel  principles  and 
changes  ^in ;  behavior  caused  from 
living  these  principles   comes  very 


slowly.     Patience  is  a  virtue  every 
teacher  needs. 

Primary  Department 

The  Primary  child  has  essentially 
the  same  needs  as  the  Kindergarten 
and  Nursery  child,  but  his  contacts 
with  the  outside  world  are  greater, 
which  gives  him  more  opportunity 
for  social  reactions.  In  a  Sunday 
School  situation  the  teacher  must 
be  sure  that  these  experiences  are 
positive  ones.  It  is  a  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  such  an  atti- 
tude of  intelligent  interest  in  funda- 
mental gospel  principles  that  they 
will  influence  the  child  to  live  a 
good  life.  The  Primary  child  should 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  own  thinking  about  the 
principles  being  taught.  We  cannot 
help  a  child  to  grov^  by  repressing 
what  seems  to  us,  his  over-abundant 
energy.  Rather  we  must  direct  this 
energy  into  the  proper  channels, 
helping  the  child  to  want  to  co- 
operate and  be  helpful.  Giving  wfll- 
ing  service  is  a  wonderful  channel 
for  this  energy,  and  will  help  him 
grow  in  character.  The  teacher  of 
Primary  children  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  help  the  child  be  a 
"doer"  of  good.^ 

Outlined  Lessons  Teach 
Co-operation 

"We  should  have  more  of  the 
children  attend  Sunday  School  and 
the  teachers  should  continually  place 
objects  before  them  that  will  lead 
them  to  study  to  improve  in  their 
manners,  in  their  words,  in  their 
looks,  in  their  behavior;  and  that 
will  guide  their  minds  aright.  You 
will  find  we  can  place  before  them 
objects  that  will  do  them  much  good 
in  their  thoughts  and  reflections, 
that  will  improve  their  young  and 
tender  minds,  and  have  an  influence 
upon  their  future  lives  for  good;  we 
can  thus  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
by  taking  a  course  to  lead  their 
minds."— Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young  (page  241.) 

The  lesson  material  contained  in 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  manuals 
was  written  to  help  teachers  in  de- 
veloping character  traits  in  our  chfl- 
dren  which  wfll  develop  true  Latter- 
day  Saints.  The  goals  to  be  sought 
and  how  to  teach  them  are  the  real 
lessons  we  need  to  teach.  So  ma- 
terial that  is  important  to  young 
children,  and  has  meaning  in  their 
lives,  has  been  used  to  help  the 
teacher  in  her  great  responsibility. 


Thinking  is  an  activity  and  when 
we  turn  the  chfld's  thoughts  to 
worthwhfle  objectives  such  as  serv- 
ice and  co-operation,  we  direct  his 
thinking  into  the  proper  channels. 
Thinking  about  situations  will  in- 
fluence his  living  of  those  situations. 
We  must  involve  him  in  situations 
that  are  meaningful  to  him. 

Nursery  Department 

Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery 
was  written  to  help  our  two  and 
three-year-old  chfldren  to  develop 
and  have  opportunity  to  practice 
such  virtues  as  are  fundamental 
principles  in  the  lives  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Helpfulness,  co-operation 
and  service  are  among  these  virtues. 

Chapter  19,  Unit  V.  "We  Honor 
our  Fathers  and  Mothers" 

This  section  shows  how  co-opera- 
tion and  service  help  little  chfldren 
in  their  homes,  in  doing  things  for 
father,  mother,  grandfather  and 
grandmother. 

Chapter  21,  Unit  VII.  "We  Like  To 
Share" 

This  section  was  planned  to  give 
chfldren  the  opportunity  to  live 
many  experiences  of  sharing.  Even 
the  youngest  chfld  could  bring  a 
toy  to  show  the  others. 

Chapter  26,  Unit  XII.  "Loving  and 
Giving" 

This  section  shows  how  love  brings 
people  together  in  a  spirit  of  service 
and  helpfulness. 

Page  33.  The  Place  of  Toys  in  Re- 
ligious Education. 

This  shows  how  toys  can  con- 
tribute to  the  experiences  chfldren 
can  have  while  learning  to  live  the 
gospel. 

Kindergarten  Department 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Joyful  Living  were  writ- 
ten to  help  four  and  five-year-old 
chfldren  in  an  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  our  Heavenly  Father 
through  His  creations;  to  help  them 
develop  a  growing  participation  in 
the  principles  and  ordinances  of 
the  Church;  and  to  help  them  find 
joy  and  satisfaction  in  living  the  l|fe 
of  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 

Page  25.  "We  Help  Each  Other." 
The  purpose  is  to  show  the  many 
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ways  through  which  we  help  each 
other. 

Page  61.  "We  Keep  Healthy." 
Shows  how  families  co-operate  to 
keep  their  homes  and  their  bodies 
clean. 

Page  65.  "In  Our  Homes  We 
Have  a  Place  to  Keep  Our  Things." 
This  shows  family  co-operation. 

Page  81.^^  "People  Who  Help  Us 
at  Church."  This  helps  children  to 
realize  the  co-operative  eflEort  put 
forth  by  many  people  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  our  Church  activities. 

Pages  100,  118,  122,  125  and  137. 
Show  ways  children  can  co-operate 
in  Sunday  School.  How  neighbors 
do  and  should  help  each  other. 

Joyful  Living 

Pages  86  to  97  inclusive.  This  sec- 
tion presents  a  group  of  well  planned 
lessons  on  co-operation.  All  of  the 
stories  about  helpers  are  excellent 
examples  of  co-operative  effort. 

Primary  Department 

Living  Our  Religion  and  Learning, 
Loving,  Living,  the  Primary  manuals 
were  written  for  our  six,  seven 
and  eight-year-old  children,  the 
purpose  being  to  develop  a  closer 
comradeship  with  God,  each  other, 
and  with  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

Living  Our  Religion 

Pages  7,  9,  15,  39,  42,  48,  51,*  and 
57.  These  lessons  show  how  many 
things  there  are  that  a  child  can 
do  to  help. 

Learning,  Loving,  Living 

Pages  3  to  21  inclusive.  This  sec- 
tion shows  the  joy  that  comes 
through  sharing  responsibilities. 

These  lessons  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  how  we  are  teaching  the 
principles  of  co-operation  and  help- 
fulness to  our  Junior  Sunday  School 
children.  Through  songs,  pictures, 
poems,  activities  and  stories  these 
concepts  are  made  real  to  the  chil- 
dren. Use  your  manual  well.  Get 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  it  be- 
fore you  start  to  teach  any  part  of 
it.  In  this  way  you  can  plan  ahead 
and  know  how  to  help  the  children 
to  have  real  spiritual  experiences 
through  living  the  lessons. 

Participating  Co-operatively  in  Open- 
ing and  Closing  Exercises  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School 

Galatians  5:13  "  .  .  .  by  love  serve 
one  another." 


THE  HANDCART  SONG 


CHORUS: 
Lively 


Music  arrang-edby 
Frederick  Beesley 


For  some  must  push  and  some  must  pull,  As     we  gomarch-ing-up   the  hill;  So 


mer-ri  -  ly    on     the  way    we  g-o       Un  -   til    we  reach  the  val  -  ley. 


m  *   m 


Reprinted  from  Pioneer  Songs,  p.  21,  by  permission  of  the  publisher 
Sauirhters  of  Utah  Pioueers 
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The  whole  Junior  Sunday  School 
program  was  planned  to  give  ample 
opportunity  for  each  child  to  grow 
and  develop.  From  the  first  greet- 
ing, at  which  time  a  child  can  help 
at  the  door,  help  in  the  cloakroom,  or 
help  children  to  their  seats;  through 
the  opening  exercises  where  co- 
operation is  experienced  through 
praying  together,  through  singing 
together,  everyone  helping  to  make 
the  song  a  success;  through  the  two- 
and-one-half -minute  talks;  through 
the  Sacrament  service  where  Dea- 
cons and  Priests  co-operate  to  bring 
this  sacred  ordinance  to  us,  and 
where  everyone  thinks  of  Jesus; 
through  the  class  period  where 
children  can  co-operate  by  plan- 
ning together,  and  bringing  ob- 
jects to  help  them  to  live  and  act 
out  a  story  they  have  heard; 
through  bringing  something  lovely 
that  has  been  seen  or  heard  in  class, 
back  to  the  closing  exercises  to  share 
with  the  whole  Junior  Sunday 
School;  through  the  closing  song  and 
prayer;  through  the  last  friendly 
farewell,  we  are  a  group  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  co-operating  in  a  rich 
living  of  the  gospel. 

Conclusion 

If  the  gospel  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion is  worth  teaching  to  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  worth  incorporating  in 
our  own  lives;  from  our  experience 
in  living  the  second  great  command- 
ment let  us  teach  it  as  clearly,  spir- 
itually, and  as  simply  as  possibly. 
—Clairbell  W.  Aldous 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will 
consider  the  subject,  "Eagerness  to 
Learn." 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread 

While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head; 

Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 

To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 

An  Action  Verse 

My  face  is  washed,  my  clothes  are 

clean, 

And  I  go  out  to  play,. 
{Point  to  face,  then  clothes,  pretend 
to  skip,  then  point  outdoors.) 
I'll  see  if  I  can  play  real  nice. 

And  keep  myself  this  way. 
(Run  both  hands  down  clothing  as  if 
to  straighten  them.) 

A  Verse  to  Prepare  Us  for  Prayer 

While  prayer  is  being  said, 
I'll  close  my  eyes  and  bow  my  head. 
I'll  listen  quietly  and  then. 
Softly  say  my  own  amen. 


A  Prayer  Poem 

Jesus  said  his  Father's  house 
Should  be  a  house  of  prayer; 
So  I'll  be  quiet  and  think  of  him 
Whenever  I  am  there. 

Before  We  Pray 

At   Church   whenever   prayers    are 

said, 
I'll  close  my  eyes  and  bow  my  head, 
And  listen  to  the  prayer  that's  given, 
To  our  Father  who  dwells  in  heaven. 

And  when  the  prayer  is  ended  then, 
I  too,  will  say  Amen; 
For  I  want  God  to  surely  know 
The  prayer  to  him  is  mine  also. 
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HOW  A  CAT  HELPED  A  MIS- 
SIONARY MAKE  FRIENDS 

i^NE  cold  winter  evening,  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down,  Brother 
Peterson,  a  missionary,  was  trudging 
along  a  road  in  far-off  Norway.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  the  city  where 
he  was  to  tell  the  people  about  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  about  our 
Church. 

He  came  to  a  farm  and  saw  a 
man  feeding  his  cows  and  horses. 

"Hello,"  said  Brother  Peterson. 
"I  am  on  my  way  to  the  city.  The 
roads  are  icy  and  very  slippery,  and 
I  am  cold  and  hungry.  Could  I  stay 
at  your  house  tonight?" 

The  man  came  to  the  fence  and 
said,  "You  may  stay  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  I'm  afraid  my  wife 
will  not  let  you.  She  does  not  like 
strangers  in  our  home,  but,  never- 
theless, I  will  go  and  ask  her." 

The  man  went  into  the  house  and 
stayed  quite  awhile. 

All  this  time  Brother  Peterson 
stood  waiting.  His  hands  and  feet 
were  so  cold.  The  wind  whistled 
through  his  thin  coat. 

"What  will  I  do,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "if  his  wife  will  not  let  me  stay? 
Where  will  I  find  a  place  to  sleep 
this  cold  winter  night?" 

Just  then,  the  man  came  to  the 
door.  "You  may  stay,"  he  said,  "My 
wife  said  'y^s.'" 

How  happy  Brother  Peterson  was 
as  he  followed  the  man  into  the 
house.  The  man  gave  him  a  chair 
by  the  fire  and  then  left  the  room. 

Canute  Peterson  looked  about  and 
he  began  to  think,  "What  does  this 
man's  wife  love  and  care  for  in  this 
room?     I  might  be  able  to  talk  to 


A  Prayer  Poem  to 
Dramatize 

MY  FATHER'S  HOUSE 

These  are  the  walls  of  a  house  so  fine. 

This  is  the  steeple  so  tall. 

These  are  the  windows  that  let  in 

the  light. 
And  the  doors  swing  open  to  all. 
(Hand  motions  to  show  parts  of  the 

church. ) 

This  house  was  built  by  loving  hands 
As  a  place  to  sing  and  pray. 
Let  us  fold  our  arms,  bow  our  heads. 
And  give  thanks  for  this  house  today. 
(Fold  arms  and  bow  head.) 
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her  about  it  and  then  she  would 
feel  more  kindly  toward  me." 

As  he  looked  around  the  room 
he  saw  a  big  black  cat  lying  asleep 
near  the  stove. 

"That  is  her  pet,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "I  must  think  of  something  nice 
to  say  about  it." 

Just  then  the  wife  came  into  the 
room  but  she  seemed  unhappy  and 
did  not  speak. 

"What  a  fine  big  cat  you  have," 
said  Brother  Peterson,  "Does  he 
catch  many  mice?" 

The  wife  did  not  answer. 

"Your  fine  cat,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  has  a  secret  like  the  cat  of 
the  old  woman  in  America." 

Still  the  wife  did  not  speak. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  the  secret?"  he 
added. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady  becommg  a 
little  interested. 

"Will  you  please  hold  your  cat  for 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  the  secret," 
said  Brother  Peterson  smiling. 

"How  can  that  be?"  she  said  as 
she  picked  up  her  cat  lovingly. 

"The  old  woman  in  America  did 
not  have  a  calendar  to  tell  her  the 
days  of  the  week  or  the  months  of 
the  year,"  said  Brother  Peterson,  "so 
she  counted  her  cat's  claws  and  the 
spaces  between  the  claws  just  as 
we  could  count  the  knuckles  on  our 
four  fingers  and  the  spaces  between 
the  knuckles  for  the  different  days 
of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the 
year. 

The  lady  smiled  and  said,  "That  is 
a  good  idea,"  as  she  counted  off  the 
number  of  days  of  the  week  on  her 
cat's  claws.  Then  giving  her  purring 
cat    a    loving    stroke    she    said    to 


Brother  Peterson,  "You  must  be  very 
hungry,  I  will  get  supper." 

Soon  a  fine  supper  was  on  the 
table.  Never  did  food  taste  so  good 
to  Canute  Peterson! 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "for  such  a 
good  supper." 

After  they  had  eaten,  the  mission- 
ary told  them  about  far-off  America 
and  about  our  gospel. 

"It  is  getting  late,"  said  the  hus- 
band, "Our  guest  must  be  tired.  Let 
me  show  him  to  his  room." 

"Good-night,  my  friends,"  said 
Brother  Peterson.  "It  has  been  a 
pleasant  evening." 

In  the  morning  Canute  Peterson 
was  awakened  by  the  sun's  smiling 
face. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  said  to  himself. 
Then  he  remembered  and  began  to 
dress  quickly. 

"Where  are  my  boots?  I'm  sure 
I  left  them  right  by  my  bed." 

He  looked  over  by  the  door  and 
there  to  his  surprise  were  his  boots 
dry  and  well-greased,  and  his  stock- 
ings washed  and  darned. 

"What  kind,  good  folks!"  he 
thought,  and  he  quickly  found  the 
man  and  his  wife  and  thanked  them 
for  their  kindness  to  him. 

After  breakfast  he  started  on  his 
way  again.  He  turned  and  waved 
goodbye  to  the  couple  who  were 
standing  on  the  porch.  Beside  them 
sat  the  big  black  cat  washing  his 
face. 

"Thank  you,"  saicl  Canute  Peterson 
to  his  friends,  "Viay  our  Heavenly 
Father  bless  you  for  being  so  kind 
to  a  missionary." 

Adapted   from  The    Stwy   of   Canute   Peterson 
tar 


as   told   to  his   daughter 
1946 


Darrie,  Instructor,  May, 


LESSON  REFERENCES 
( Concluded  from  page  91 ) 

TEACHINGS   OF  THE   BOOK   OF 

MORMON 

(Course  No.   19a) 

Chapters  16  and  17.  Light  on  the  Princi- 
ple and  Ordinance  of  Baptism 

LoweU  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, A  Guide  to  Religious  Living,"  In- 
structor, July,  1948,  pp.  318,  321.  Baptism 
takes  on  new  meaning. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "Baptism-A  Princi- 
ple of  Progress,"  Church  News,  Sept.,  1, 
1948,  p.  23.  Doctrine  of  baptism  ex- 
plained. 

( See  also  references  listed  under  Course 
No.  13  for  Chapter  14  in  this  issue  of  The 
Instructor. ) 

Chapter  18.  The  Holy  Ghost 

LeGrand  Richards,  "The  Testimony  of 
the  Spirit,"  Era,  vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp. 
298,  343.    Blessings  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

( See  also  references  listed  under  Coiu-se 


No.  13  for  Chapter  15  in  this  issue  of  The 
Instructor. ) 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

GENEALOGY 

(Course  No.  19b) 

Chapter  9.  Who  Are  You? 

Torlief  S.  Knaphus-"My  Grandparents," 
Era,  vol.  54,  Jan.,  1951,  pp.  30-31.  Story 
of  the  forefathers  of  the  gifted  sculptor. 

Chapter  10.   Introduction  to  Research  in 
Genealogy 

See  the  manual  and  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD 

(Course  No.  19d) 

Chapters  12-14. 

See  the  manual  and  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
plement. 
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All  Over 

Teacher,  in  geography  class:  "Where  is  the  capital 
of  the  United  States?" 
Junior:  "All  over  the  world!" 

Misinterpretation 

Political  Speaker;  "I'm  pleased  to  see  this  dense 
crowd  here  tonight." 

Voice  from  the  back:  "Don't  be  too  pleased;  we  ain't 
all  dense," 

Oh!  Oh! 

His  wife,  was  visiting  her  mother.  When  he  arrived 
home  late  one  night  a  note  fastened  to  the  telephone 
caught  his  eye.    In  the  note  of  the  new  maid,  he  read: 

"Mz  Nx  kuldop.  Zo  Sum  Ukam  Kulrop.  Nomatra 
Owlete.Tzgonabe.  Kuhrop." 

Half  the  night  he  lay  awake  puzzling  over  the  mys- 
terious message.  In  the  morning  the  maid  explained: 
"Mrs.  Nix  called  up.  So  soon  you  come,  call  her  up. 
No  matter  how  late  it's  gonna  be,  call  her  up." 

s  —The  Penn-Trail 

He  Asked  For  It 

A  man  of  Scotch  descent  was  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  the  hotelilobby  with  his  tales  of  his  great  ac- 
complishments. 

"Well,  now,"  said  an  Englishman  at  last,  "suppose 
you  tell  us  something  you  cannot  do,  and  I  will  under- 
take to  do  it." 

"Thank  ye,"  replied  the  Scot;  "I  canna  pay  me  biU 
here."— The  Lookout 

It  Must  Be! 

It  certainly  must  be  love  when  a  girl  changes  her 
name  from  Smith  to  Goofenschlozer. 

A  Mix-up 

The  treasurer,  dictating  a  letter:  "From  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  coal  shipment  and  the  bill,  I  should  say 
you  got  them  mixed— you  should  have  sent  the  coal  by 
mail  and  the  bill  by  freight." 

It's  A  Thought 

To  laugh  is  to  be  free  from  worry.  He  who  doesn't 
worry  lives  a  long  time.  To  live  a  long  time  is  to  last. 
Hence,  he  who  laughs,  lasts. 

Many  a  person  who  prides  himself  on  having  an  open 
mind,  merely  has  a  vacant  one. 
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In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge,  and  bend  our 
conscience  to  our  dealing;  the  Ten  Commandments  will 
not  budge,  and  stealing  will  continue  stealing.— Loit><?Z/ 

Fair  Play 

A  very  poor  Chinese  had  his  small  laundry  next  door 
to  a  more  prosperous  Chinese  restaurant.  Every  day 
he  would  take  his  bowl  of  rice,  put  his  chair  as  close 
as  he  dared  to  the  restaurant,  and  sniflF  of  the  appetiz- 
ing aromas. 

One  day  he  received  a  bill  from  his  neighbor  for 
"the  smell  of  his  food."  The  poor  man  promptly  went 
indoors  and  appeared  with  a  small  money  box,  and 
rattled  it  in  the  ears  of  his  "creditor"  saying,  "I  hereby 
pay  for  the  smell  of  your  food  with  the  sound  of  my 
money."— The  Lookout 


Happiness  is  that  sensation  you  acquire  when  you 
are  too  busy  to  keep  miserable. 


A  good  way  to  practice  the  development  of  will 
power  is  to  keep  from  doing  anything  about  a  misquito 
bite. 

THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  MORALS 
By  Henry  C.  Link 

"...  everything,  these  days,  is  minus  some  essential 
part.  Life  is  like  the  unfinished  houses  you  see  every- 
where—waiting for  some  missing  nails  or  wire  or  pipe. 

There  is  an  unceasing  babble,  these  days,  about 
politics  and  economics. 

At  home,  existence  is  sickled  over  with  the  pale  cast 
of  labor  unrest.  Wherever  you  look,  there's  something 
missing.  "I  think  it  is  morals.  We  strive  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  for  doing  as  little  as  possible;  and  we 
strive  to  gouge  out  of  the  buyer  the  most  for  the  least. 
Simple  honesty  is  rare  enough  for  amazed  comment. 
The  thief  has  become  respectable.  And  poor  witless 
clowns  think  they  can  do  something  about  it  by  making 
agreements  and  passing  laws.  But  the  soul  of  man  is 
sick.     It  Will  take  more  than  this  to  cure  him." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  tbe  book.  The  Rediscovery  of  Morals, 
by  Henry  C.  Link,  and  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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KAyX  C.  V.  NIELSEN 
No  Blackout  on  Duty 


N  many  ways,  the  life  of  Karl  Christian  Vilhelm  Niel- 
sen has  been  symbolic  of  the  Church  and  its  people 

in  Denmark. 

He  was  a  skilled 
craftsman,  a  cab- 
inet maker  and 
piano  repairman 
(though  an  acci- 
dent several  years 
ago  deprived  him 
of  all  the  fingers 
on  his  left  hand, 
he  doggedly  con- 
tinued his  craft 
with  his  usual 
skill ) .  Denmark 
is  a  land  of  craft- 
manship  and  art. 
Particularly  is  this 
true  of  Copen- 
hagen, birthplace 
of  Mormonism  in 
Scandinavia  more 
than  a  century 
ago  and  today  the 
center  of  the 
Danish  Mission. 
Copenhagen  has  been  called  the  city  of  spires  and 
bicycles. 

But  while  Elder  Nielsen  represented  the  old  and  the 
classical  of  Denmark,  he  also  exemplified  its  youthful 
vigor.  Study  and  service  kept  him  abreast  of  the 
progress  of  the  restored  Church.  He  was  a  faithful 
stalwart  in  its  ranks  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  until 
his  death  fifty-eight  years  later,  when  he  was  seventy- 
five.  His  earthly  summons  came  just  as  the  sands 
were  running  out  on  1950— centennial  year  of  the 
Church  in  Scandinavia. 

With  all  its  stability  and  artistry  of  age,  Denmark 
has  the  flower  of  youth  in  her  hair.  It's  true  you  still 
see  the  horse  and  buggy  on  Copenhagen's  cobble- 
stoned  streets.  But  you  also  see  sleek,  chrome- glitter- 
ing Buicks.  You  see  the  classic  lines  of  castles  against 
Danish  skies.  And  you  also  see  see  the  sweeping  con- 
tours of  modern  concrete  apartment  houses.  In  Den- 
mark are  sturdy  fishermen  who  still  pull  their  nets. 
There  is  also  the  whirl  of  latest  fashions  down  Copen- 
hagen's sculpture-lined  streets. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is 
older  in  Denmark  than  anywhere  else  in  continental 
Europe.  But  there  it  is  still  growing  with  vigor.  Now 
there  are  some  nineteen  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 
in  that  butter-rich  land. 


One  of  the  largest  Sunday  Schools  is  in  Copenhagen, 
where  Elder  Nielsen  has  served  so  long.  Copenhagen 
Branch  Sunday  School,  meeting  in  an  imposing  red- 
brick meetinghouse  with  four  tall  colonnades,  has 
nearly  250  members.  For  decades,  short,  scholarly 
Karl  Nielsen  has  been  a  familiar  branch  figure.  In  all, 
he  served  forty-two  years  in  the  Sabbath  School.  He 
was  called  as  second  assistant  superintendent  in  1893, 
shortly  after  his  baptism.  He  served  as  branch  super- 
intendent twelve  years;  as  first  assistant,  four  years;  as 
secretary,  ten  years;  and  as  teacher,  sixteen  years.  He 
served  in  several  other  Church  capacities.  "Whenever 
he  received  a  call,  he  always  did  it  willingly,"  com- 
mented Orson  B.  West,  former  president  of  Copen- 
hagen Branch  and  also  wartime  president  of  the  Danish 
Mission.  "Even  during  the  blackouts  of  World  War  11, 
he  kept  coming  out  to  meetings— when  there  was  con- 
siderable shooting  in  Copenhagen's  streets." 

Honest,  dependable  Elder  Nielsen  (called  "Blacky" 
in  his  younger  years,  because  of  his  dark  hair)  had 
many  faith-building  experiences  in  his  Sunday  School. 
One  of  them  he  related  shortly  before  his  death: 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  experiences  I  recall  best  took 
place  over  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  in  the  year  1894, 
and  we  were  holding  meetings  at  Krystalgade  24  (in 
Copenhagen).  At  this  time  there  was  a  merchant,  who 
although  not  a  member,  attended  meetings  with  a  great 
deal  of  regularity.  It  had  been  his  practice  to  keep  in 
his  hire,  as  errand  boys,  young  fellows  who  attended 
Sunday  School;  and  whenever  one  of  these  fellows 
should  leave  his  service  he  would  always  seek  replace- 
ments from  'our'  Sunday  School. 

"On  one  occasion  I  asked  why  he  continually  selected 
young  fellows  of  Latter-day  Saint  faith;  and  his  answer 
remains  with  me  to  this  day: 

"It  is  because  I  have  experienced  that  boys  from 
your  Sunday  School  are  always  honest,  faithful  and 
diligent.  I  have  never  had  one  of  your  boys  in  my  em- 
ploy that  hasn't  deserved  my  full  confidence.' 

"An  incident  such  as  that  has  strengthened  my  testi- 
mony, and  since  that  time  I  have  watched  these  same 
young  men  grow  into  adulthood  and  parenthood, 
some  immigrating  to  America  and  then  to  return  as 
missionaries,  while  others  have  been  privileged  to  send 
their  sons  out  as  missionaries.  And  all  this  began  from 
the  little  Sunday  School  where  not  only  the  principles  of 
Christ  were  taught  but  also  practiced." 

Much  of  the  growth  of  the  Church  comes  through  the 
faithfulness  of  unheralded  stalwarts  like  Karl  Christian 
Vilhelm  Nielsen.  May  the  memory  of  his  life,  long  be 
an  inspiration  to  Denmark's  Latter-day  Saints. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


